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the protection 0 Almy¢ 
‘and. the prayers of the poor os 
their welfare. But fuch as perform 
charitable actions, for. the fake of 
gaining a reputation «; being pof- 
feffed of thategreate of virtues, 
will ‘not haverthe pleafure of en- 
joying that reward which alone be- 
Jongs to thofe’ who are infpired 
with the genuine principles of true 
charity. Many hours which are, 
by a numerous clafs of fociety loi- 
tered away at taverns or other pia- 
ces of public refort, might be em- 
ployed in the nobleft of ail purpofes 
-—in doing good to their fellow. 
Vou. 1V. No, 40, 
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ortals; iff feekitg: out thofe who 
tuated by that pride, which isen= 
fafted ont the mind of man, by the 
nd of nature,’ difdain to reveal 
ir afflictions, and ofa copem: 
neon the bounty of a | ftranger, 

5 oF bist 
minds witht 
nd’ refeving 
my from the 

s “poverty. 
Bee by the pure 
= will'‘do all 
me! fatigue or 
wed inthe 
poftible for 
Eviating the 
Sd who have 
nce-by-the 
whofe little 
ed from them’ 
by the unrelenting hand of oppref= 
fion, Nor will thofe who are cha- 
ritable by principle as well a3 pro 
feffion, pafs by the man who per~ 
haps has confumed his property by” 
prodigality in his youth, and now 
when on the farther verge of mor- 
tality is penitent and fuffering for 
the errors of his juvenile years. 
Why then, if the pleafure attendant 
on deeds of charity is fo great, are 
there fo few who are not influenced 
by motives of felf-intereft ?—So 
few who are not callous to the 
feelings of humanity?—So few 
3H who 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Weekly Magaxines 
ON CHARITY. * 


Is there any difpofition moré be- 
loved ghan that which is éndowed 
with charity ?—The mind that can 
compaffionate the diflreffes of their 
afficted fellow-creatures,, ur can 
charitably overlook their failings, 
will be'poffeffed of what. will effen- 
tially contribute to their happinefs 
—the affection and good will of 
thefe who have been relieved and 
comforted’ by their benévolence, 
When feeking for that reft which 
nature requires for the fupport of 
exiftence, they will enjoy fuch calm 
and:profound repofe;: 2s.ts.attend- 
“anton virtuous attivns,. fenfible of 
the protection of the Almighty, 
and. the prayers of the poor for 
their welfare. «But fuch as perform 
charitable aétions,, for the fake of 
gaining a reputation of being pof- 
fefled of that» greatet of virtues, 
will not have the pleafore of en- 
joying that reward which alone be- 
jongs to thofe’ who are infpired 
with the genuine principles of true 
charity. Many hours which cre, 


by a numerous clafs of fociety loi- 

tered away at taverns or other pla- 

ces of public refort, might be em- 

ployed in the nobieft of all purpofes 

--in doing good to their fellows 
Vor. IV. No, 40, 





®, satuated by thar pride, which is en- 
_ grafted on the mind of man, by the 


“hand of nature, difdain to reveal 


mortals; in feekifg out thofe who 


their afflictions, and become dépen- 
daneion the bounty of a ftrangér ; 
in relieving the’ diforders of botly, 
folacing their ‘diftreffed minds with 
the balm of fympathy, and refcuing 
them by their liberaliry from the 
dire rafp of mercilefs poverty. 
Such"as.are influenced by the pure 
principlés of humanity, will‘do all 
this, and will ‘not regard fatigue or 
trouble, when employed in*the 
greateit pleafure it is poffible for 
mortals to enjoy, alleviating the 
miferies of the wretched who have 
been reduced to indigence by the 
frowns of fortune, or whofe little 
all has been wrenched from them’ 
by the unrelenting hand of oppref- 
fion, Nor will thofe who are cha- 
ritable by principle as well as pro- 
feffion, pafs by the man who per- 
haps has confumed his property by 
prodigality in his youth, and now 
when on the farther verge of mor- 
tality is penitent and fuffering for 
the errors of his juvenile years. 
Why then, if the pleafure attendant 
on deeds of charity is fo great, are 
there fo few who are not influenced 
by motives. of felf-intereft ?—So 
few who are not callous to the 
feelings of humanity?—So few 

3 H who 














On the Force of Cuftom. 3 


that they deem the murder of a 

Chriftian the moft acceptable offer- 

ing they can make to Heaven, 

aind, with forrow do, I fpeak it, 

there are too many profefing Chrif- 

tians who deem every. departure 

from the mere formula of their difs 

cipline as deviations into the paths 

of irretrievable ruin. Thefe con- 

tradi¢tory opinions and difpofitions 

have their origin in the cuftoms of 

the country where the different per- 

fons are born, educated and brought 

up; and the aflertion of Zara is un- 

doubtedly far from being wholly 

chimerical. 

*s I fee too plainly, cuftom forms us all, 

*s Our theughts, our mosals, our molt 
fix’d belief, * 

** Are confequences of our place of 
birth ; 

*¢ Born beyond Ganges, I had been a 
Pagan, 

*¢ In France a Chriftian, I am here a 
Saracen : 

ss ’Tis but inftruction ali! Our parent’s 
hand 

#¢ Writes on our heart the frft faint cha- 
racters, 

‘« Which time, retracing, deepens in- 
to ftrength, 

‘¢ That nothing can efface, but death or 
heaven !’’ 


In fome countries we find the in- 
_ habitants purfuing with ardor the 
cultivation of arts and fciences, be- 
caufe cuftom has attached ref{pect and 
honor to their poffeffor; in others, 
arms, hunting, and athletic exer- 
cifes are purfued with avidity, for 
fuch is the fafbion of the place. An- 
cient Greece once boafted of her 
men of learning, her heroes, ftatef- 
men and patriots; while moderz 
Greece exhibits not a fingle veftige 
of that eleganee of manners, that 
refinement of tafte, which once ren- 
dered her fo fuperior to the reft of 
the world. To what are we to at- 
tribute this change ? - Not to an al- 
teration of the climate and the fail 
of the country, and: perhaps, ftill 


Jefs to any change in the intelle¢tual 
faculties of its inhabitants. It is 
to be fought for in the change of 
cuftoms and manners alone. Their 
{chools, academies, and lyceums 
are no more, and with the evanifh- 
ment of thefe, the fpirit and defire 
of acquiring knowledge are alfo fled. 
Where genius and learning once 
prefided, cruel bigotry and dark fu- 
erftition now hold their reigns. It 
is no longer fa/bionable for the pre- 
fent ighst tienes of ancient Sparta to 
ame arts, fciences, and a love of 
iberty to every other confideratio |, 
and hence it is that their prefent d-- 
racy has become fo notoriou4. 

is alfo will account for the decline 
and fall of that rigid virtue which 
once made Rome the miftrefs cf the 
world. While ic was countenanced, 
fupported and practifed by all orders 
of the ftate, all were ambitious of 
attaining to its fummit. No foon- 
er, however, than luxury, effemi- 
nacy, and every vice, became fa- 
fSoionable from the countenance and 
ractice of per ns in high ftations 
in life, than we fee the ftern, the 
virtuous Romans precipitated into 
every vicious debauchery, with a 
rapidity almoft incredible. There 
has been 2 time when a merchant in 
France was confidered as a moft con- 
temptible charaéter, and when no 
man of the privileged orders could 
engage in commerce, without, in 
the opinion of his countrymen, 
bringing difgrace upon himfelf and 
his family. Thefe ideas and thefe 
opinions are nowy probably, pafled 
into everlafting oblivion, for cuflom 
no longer attaches difhonour to the 
profeflion. In England and Ame- 
rica, a hangman ts confidered as .a 
moft odious character, though he 
only executes the mandates of the 
law; yet the jury who condemp, 
and the judge who fentences, are 
held in reverence and refpeét. 
Thefe 








who do not turn a deaf ear to the 


cries of the orphan and the widow ? 
*  Juniws. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


[1n a former number (37) we gave an 
extra&t from an original unpublifhed 
work of Dr. Banton’s, entitled, 
Travels through the Stateof New York, 
&c. &c. ‘The following 1s from ‘he 
fame fource. | 


' “INDIAN HEAD-DRESSES. 


Or: of the young Indians* had 
upon his head a garland which 
would not have deformed the head 
of the handfomeft lady in a draw. 
jng-room, It was made of a fpe= 
cies. of grafs {I believe a Pox).and 
the beautiful Lobelia Cardinalis, or 
Cardinal Flower,. whofe blofloms, 
of the ‘fineft crimfon imaginable, 
formed a lively contraft with the 
green of the grafs. I would re- 
commend this drefs to the notice 
of my fair countrywomen, Tn Eu- 
rope, it would not be eaf¥*to ob- 
tain enough of the Cardinal Flower, 
to accommodate all the. ladies ‘in 
one drawing-room. Such vulgar 
things, however, as ative flowers 
will not be likely to come into 
neral. ufe among our city-ladies, 
gre paflend which I have men- 
tioned would be a pretty drefs for 
the.country girls. I content -my- 
felf with giving the hint. It will 
be eafy toimprove upon it. Yet 
I may obferve, that they may add 
to the beauty of the garland, by 
blending with the grafsand Cardinal 
Flower, fome other wild and foreign 
plants. 1 particularly recommend. 
the pretty “* Love in Idienefs,” as 
Shakefpeare calls it: or, if they 
diflike foreigners, the Little Cut. 
Violet + of the country. 





* Inthe Tufcarora village near Nia- 
gare. ¢ Viola pedata, 


Indian Head Dri os. 


The drefs, which I have juft de- 
fcribed, was certainly lefs prepofte- 
rous thai another which I faw 
hanging up, in the cabin in which 
I flept.. This was made of the beau- 
tiful kin of a fummer-duck (Anas 
Jponfa) in the front of which there 
was fixed the whole head and neck 
of the meadow-lark / Alauda magna) 
which is one ef our fineft - birds. 
The lively yellow of the lark form- 
ed a pretty contraft with the varied 
green of the duck. 


——iiP— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


N THE FORCE OF CUSTOM, 


» ~ & Man is an imitative apimal.’’ 


Jefferfon’s Notes. 


"Te meralift and the philofo- 
pher muft be eminently convineed 
of the truth of the above fentence ; 
while every reflecting mind wilt be 
compelled to acknowledge itsjuftice. 
Take a view of our f{pectes in every 
fituation of life, and we will: find 
them the mere creatures of habit. 
They delight to do what is fa/bion~ 
able, however reprehenfible it may 
be, and they moft feduloufly avoid 
the performance of fuch atts as are 
unfafhionable, though of the mof 
meritorious’ nature.’ Some nations 
(as for inftance: the favage tribes of 
America) confider the bloody deeds 
of arms, and the greater number of 
human beings whom they ‘have but- 
chered, as the. higheft poiat, not 
only of honour, but of virtue ; while 
others, like the Gentoos, view the 
fhedding of blood, whether of rae 
tional or irrational animals, as the 
care of all poflible vices. The 
ahometans ate firmly perfnaded, 
that he from whom they derive 
their name, was the only true pro- 
phet of the Deity, and to fuch an 
excefs of zeal do fome of the fana- 
tice of that religion carry their — 
nat 
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On Honor. 3 


time, and thofe who poffeffed them 


in fo eminent a degree in days of 


vre, would, were thev living now, 
in all likelihood, poffefs.as little of 
them as the reft of mankind. Thas 
we fee that our virtues, vices, ideas, 
habits, and opinions, depend almoft 
wholly upon the all-powerful in- 
fluence of Custom, a 


—=——— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON HONOR. 


«¢ WHAT is honor ?”” demanded 
the fat knight of Shakefpeare. The 
anfwer given was, ‘ Air, trim- 
reckoning ;” and I belisve the de- 
finition to be as applicable now as 
it then was. The man of vicious 
and immoral habits; the female 
feducer, the gambler and the duel- 
ift are all called men of honour, 
provided they are acquainted with 
fafhionable life, poffefs a genteel 
exterior, and frequent, what is cal- 
led, good company. The gambler 
and the duelift both think them- 
felves in an eminent degree inti- 
tled to the character of mem of honor. 
The former prides himfelf on his at- 
tachment to the dictates of honor at 
the fame moment that he is win- 
ning, or rather defrauding another 
out of his eftate, on whom perhaps, 
a large family may be dependent 
for their means of fubfiftence. ‘The 
duelift alfo glories in his rigid ad- 
herence to the rules of honor, while 
he runs through the body, or blows 
out the brains of a hufband whofe 
wife he may have feduced, or of a 
man whofe fifter he may have de- 
bauched. Yet the world with won- 
drous condefcenfion has ftamped 
honor on the charaéter of a duetitt, 
and while he thus Aomorably adds 
murder to feduction and treachery, 
he is an bonorable man. Such Oh 


Heaven ! is the. perverted fenfe in 
which the wori Honor is now too 
generally received. Z. 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
YOUR Mifcellany being defign- 


ed as a Repofitory for whatever 
may be interefting, inftructive, or 
amuling, and thereby becoming a 
medium for the general diffufion 
of ufeful knowledge, every effort 
to procure fuch obfervations, expe- 
riments. or difcoveries as tend to 
the promotion of fo laudable an 
undertaking, muft confequently be 
acceptable. 

The inclofed Meteorological oh- 
fervations are fubmitted to your 
confideration, and if confaftent with 
the plan of your Magazine, may be 
inferted therein ; of which it will 
be neceffary to remark, that they 
were taken in the morning about 
fun-rife, and in the evening after 
fun-fet—the thermometer being 
fufpended, where the atmofpheric 
air has free accefs, without any 
current of wind, and where the 
rays of the fun are excluded from 
an immediate ation on it. 

Should this prove acceptable to 


the Editor, the communicaticn of. 


the continuance of thefe obferva- 
tions, will be made im future, with 
the addition of remarks on the tem- 
perature of the atmofphere at dif- 
ferent hours, and the courfe ‘of the 
winds*, 


a 





* The fubject of regret mentioned 
by our corretpondent, is a matter of 
equal mortification to the Editor. He 
laments that it has not hitherto been in 
his power to remove the caute for that 
regret, nor can he decidedly promife 
that it will be done hereaiter; but ie 
is free to declare that he will endeavor 
to do ie. 

‘METEOROLOGICAL 


Oe lal , 
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4 On the Force of Cr Me 


Thefe only perform their duty, and 
fo does the executioner. If this differ- 
ence of treatment arofe merely from 
public abhorrence at depriving a 
fellow-creatare of life, the fame 
opinion would be entertained of the 
foldier that is of the hangman, fince 
both are the inftruments for inflict- 
ing death on their own fpecies, but 
with this difference, that the former 
deftroys ten times as many: as the 
latter, and they ate equally lega- 
lized profeffions; yet they are not 
alike refpeéted, which mutt be at- 
tributed to the inflaence of cuffom 
alone, that has deigned to dignify 
the one with honor, and place a 
mark of infamy on the other. 
I have frequently thought, that 
the virtues and vices of a people de- 
d in a very great degree upon 
aston. Sie is rendered 
frequent and common, by the coun- 
tenance it receives from cuftom, 
‘few, if any, will be found capable 
of refifting altogether its baneful 
contagion; but where fafeion has 
ronounced a vicious chara¢ter to 
be an infamous one, fcarcely any 
will be found of that defcription, 
In countrics where trade and com- 
merce are the principal purfuits of 
life, a rigid adherence to their 
‘word, and a chara¢ter of the mott 
unblemithed honefty, are affiduoufly 
cultivated by all, tor cafim and ne- 
ceffity has rendered the perfon who 
does not poffefs them odious in fo- 
ciety. The Algerines, Lafears, and 
fome others of the prefent day, with 
the Buccaneers formerly, did, and 
do confider the property of all others 
as lawful prize, wherever it could 
be found. It is*cuffomary with them 


“to fubfift by plander, and of courfe 


all are ambitious to prey upon the 
reft of the world, and become dif- 
tinguifhed robbers. 

The influence which evftom has 
upon whole communities, reccives 





powerfol illuftration from almoft 
every part of ancient and’ modern 
hiftory.. Knight errantry was once 
thought the only object worth no- 
tice in Europe, for it was the fa- 
Jeion. "The celebrated Crufades at 
one period engroffed the attention 
of nearly all that quarter ofthe globe. 
Cuflom had rendered popular thofe 
wild undertakings fo ftrenuevfly re- 
commended by Peter the Hermit, 
and of courfe, he had the fatisfaétion 
to fee them embarked in with en- 
thofiaftic and moft extravagant ar- 
dor by the Chriftian Kings of Eu- 
rope. It is now the fa/bion for the 
monarchs of Europe to employ their 
fubjetts ix cutting cach other's throats, 
and the religious wars of the holy 
Jand have given place .to thofe of 
avarice, ambition, and a fpirit of 

conguett. 
It has been fuppofed, that the 
ancient heroes and ftatefmen. of 
Greece and Rome, fo eminently 
diftinguifhed for their virtue and 
patriotifm, who have been confider- 
ed as.monuments of human excel- 
lence, and are held up to the view 
of all fucceeding ages as models for 
imitation; it his been fuppofed, I 
fay, that were thefe illuftriovs per- 
fonages to live in the prefent age, 
they would in no refpect be diflin- 
guifhed from the reft cf the world, 
nor be in the leaft degree more vir- 
tuous than the people of the prefent 
day. This opinion I believe to be 
well founded. It was not a difficult 
matter for thofe charafters to ac- 
quire the celebrity they have for 
virtae and patriotifm, fince cuftom 
had rendered thefe qualities the de- 
fire and purfuit of all, and to be vir- 
tuons and patriotic could not be a 
difficult tafk, as it was only deing iz 
the fafoion. But widely different 
would their fituation be, were they 
to exift now. “Thefe qualities are 
not the ruling paffion of the prefent 
time, 
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Troy not taken by the Grecki. Y 


TROY NOT TAKEN 
GREEKS. 


[ The following Differtation to prove 
that Troy was not taken by the Greeks, 
was read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, by JOHN MACLATRIN, 
Efq. Advocate, and F, R. S. Edin, Feb. 
16, 1784]. 


BY THE 


te 


Non anni domuere decem, non mille 
cavinae. ViRG. 


I+ cannot well be difputed, that, 
till the Greeks were poffeffed of 
the art of writing, they could have 
nothing that deferved the name of 
hiftory. When that art was intro- 
duced among them is uncertain ; 
bur there is reafon to believe, it 
was not known to them at the time 
of the ‘Trojan war, as there is no 
mention of any writing in ali the 
works of Homer; for the tablets, 
of which he fpeaks in one paflage, 
did not contain any writing, but 
only marks or figns*, At any rate, 
it cannot be fuppofed, that writidg 
was much known or practifed, at 
that time, or indeed for long after. 
Ft appears from many charters, and 
other deeds, in this country, that 
men of the firtt families and fore 
tunes in it could not, a few centu- 
ries ago, write their names; yet it 
is clear, from our having the ufe of 
coined money in commerce, and of 
cavalry in war, as well as from fe- 
veral other circumftances, that we 
were more civilized in thofe days, 
than the Greeks could pretend to 
be when they firft invaded Afia. 
Thofe, therefore, of the Greek 
writers who chofe ro relate ancient 
events might fhape their flories as, 





® Iliad. vi. 168. So Euftathius fays 
ezprefsly ; and the reafon he affigns, 
is, that letters were the invention of 
jJater times. There is, likewife, no 
mention of writing in the /Eneid; 
which thews, that Virgil thought it the 
invention of later times, 


they pleafed. “There could he no- 
thing to contradiét them, but a 
vague and confufed tradition, (if 
there was fo much) which, it is 
plain, would, at no time, be fo much 
regarded, and would foon be forgot 
or difbelieved, if the accounts of 
thefe writers were more flartering 
or favourable to their countrymens 
Indeed, the Greeks feem all along 
to have had a natural inclination to 
pervert and falfify fa¢ts, and this 
drew upon them the fevereft re— 
proaches feom the lovers of truth. 

Quicquid Graccia mendax 

Audet in hiftoria, 

It may, perhaps, be faid, that this 
is no more than the affertion of a 
Roman fatirift, which ought not to 
be liftened to. But it is eafy to 
fupport Juvenal’s teftimony by that 
of fome of the moft judicious Greek 
writers themfelves. Diodorus Si- 
culus informs us, that the ancient 
hiftorians contradi€ted one another 
fo much, that thofe of later times, 
who felt they had talents for writ- 
ing hiftory, abandoned all remotes 
and betook themfelves to recent 
periods; and Thucydides fhews, 
that not only with regard to ancients 
but even as to recent events, the 
Greeks, his contemporaries, were 
very illinformed. In his introduc- 
tion, he exprefles himfelf as fol- 
lows: “ It is very difficult to find 
«‘ out the truth as to ancient af- 
“ fairs; for men comtent theme 
‘ felves with reports as to pafled 
‘* events, without. being at the 
‘* trouble to examine them, even 
* though they relate to their own 
«‘ country.”” And he refers foe 
proof, to the celebrated ftory of 
Harmodius and Ariftogitoa, Of 
this he gives the detail in his fixth 
book ; ** Becaufe neither the Athe. 
niaos, or others, knew who was the 
tyrant at the time, or what was the 
real fact that happened,” Poems 

had 


*) 











METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Made at Byberry, 14 miles N. N. E. of Philadelphia. 











1799 Farenheits Thermometer. 





Days || Deg.| Deg.|Mean! 
(jan.) jja..jp. M.| Deg. State of the Weather. 





sft mo. 1 |} 352) 344! 35 || Cloudy, 
2 | 342] 344) 344]| clear, cloudy 

3 32} 3! 304 fnow, cloudy 

4 || 29 | 27 | 28 || clear, cloudy 

5} 20} 19 | 194)| hazy, fnow 

6 |} 16 | 153) 15%]| clears 

7 

% 

9 








16 | 16 | 16 |} clear, 

16 | 26 | 2:1 jj cloudy, 

24 | 32 | 28 || cloudy, 
10 || 29 | 35 } 32 |} cloudy, clear 
11 |} 32 | 40 | 36 || foggy, clear 
12 |} 33: | 40 | 37_|] clear, 
13 | 341 33 | 333|| cloudy, rain 
14 || 32 | 36| 34 || cloudy, clear 
15 | 33| 33 | 33 || clear, 
16 || 32 | 28 | 30 |] clear, 
17 || 29 | 27 | 28 |} foggy, clear 
38 || 21 | 32 | 2641 cloudy, 
19 |} 3t | 35 | 33 || hail and rain, cloudy 
20 j 36 | 41 387 cloudy, 
21 | 30] 33 | 314]| clear, 
22 || 33 | 35 | 34 |j clear, cloudy 
23 | 33 | 41 | 37 |] cloudy, clear 
24 || 27 | 27 | 27 || cloudy, fnow 
25 || 23 | 31 | 27 || cloudy, 
26 || 34 | 37 | 353] rain, 
27 1 40 | 41 | 404) cloudy, 
28} 21 | 35 | 18 |} clear, 
29 || 14 | 28] 28 |] clear, 
30 || 29 | 36 | 324\) cloudy, clear 
gt i} 26 |} 32'| 29 || clear. 
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ty. Horace feems to have thought, 
that the whole had been invented 
hefore Homer’s time, as he com- 
mends him for not having begun 
with the egg: 

Nec gemino Trojanum bellum 
orditur ab ovo, 
But there would have been no 
place for the compliment, if he 
could net hare committed the faule. 
Be this as it may, the allegory is 
<ertainlv of a very ancient date, 
and proves, that the authors of it 
did not believe Homer’s account of 
the Trojan war. Indeed, it goes 
further: It proves, they did not 
believe there had been a Trojan 
warat all; in fupport of which opt- 
nion, much may be faid and has 
been. faid*. Bie 

Vor. IV. No, 40. 


2dly, It is clear that Herodotos 
difbelieved, or very much doubted 
the Greek account of the Trojan 
war. That very intelligent and 
inquifitive hiftorian informs us [ Lib. 
+4 that he afked the Egyptian 
priefts, whether what. the Greeks 
alleged to have happened at Troy 
was a fool flory? And he fays 
they cold him, that Paris and Helen, 
in their paffage from Sparta to Troy, 
were overtaken by a ftorm, which 
droye them to Egypt, where fome 
of their fervants h-wing difclofed 
the crime they had commitred, 
Proteus, who then reigned at Mem-= 
phis, feized and detained their per- 
fons, and the effeéts which they had 
brought with them: That when 
the Greeks came betore Troy, and 
3 1 demanded 


~ 











* See Pernety’s Fables Egyptiennes 
et Greeques devoitees, tom. ii. And 
thet the hittory of the Trojan war was 
no more than an allegory, is taken for 
granted by Cebelin de la Cour, in his 
Monde Primitif, ii. 400, and by Bry- 
ant, in his Mythology. 


Additional note by the Editor of the 
Weekly Magazine. 

Mr. Maclaurin, the writer of the 
prefest article, only attempts to prove 
that froy was not iaken by the Greeks; 
but Mr, “Bryant, of whem our readers 
wilt recollect foe memoirs were given 
in No. 38, goes much further, and not 
only aflerts thatno fuch war as that of 
Troy ever did take place, but that no 
fuch city of Phrygia as Troy ever had an 
exiftence. The promu'gation of ths 
epinion of Mrs Bryant’s, excited the 
anger, and drew forth the pen of Gilbert 
Wakefield, a late ediior ot Pope’s tranf- 
lation of Homer, whe treated Mr. Bry. 
ant in a very acrimonious manner, and 
with moft uajuttitiable feverity, for at. 
tempting to deftroy the genera! belief 
that the Iliad of Homer-was founded on 
fact. That Mr. Waketicid is a gentle- 
man of learning and of talents, few, 
we imagine, will be dilpofed.to deny ; 
and the extreme irritability which he 
difplayed on this occafion, can only ferve 
as another inftance, to thew the vatt and 





extenfive power which education, cuf- 
tom, and certain habits ef thinking, 
have over even enlightened minds. It 
fhould feem, however, that Mr. Wake. 
ficid isnot the only perfon who has tas 
ken offence at Mr. Bryant’s attack on 
Homer’s veracity as an hiftorian, as will 
appear from the following paflage, ex- 
traéted from the Purfuits of Literature... 
«“ Oh for that hand, which e’er the 
walls of Troy 
‘© His lightning brandifh’d with a fus 
rious joy, 
“* Her ftate, her arms, her fleets, her 
very name 4 
‘© Gave, asim mock’ry, to poetic fame. 
“See * A Differtation concerning the 
War of Troy, and the Expedition of the 
Grecians, as defcribed by Homer 5 
thewing, that no fuch exped:tion ws 
undertaken, and that no fuch city of 
Phrygia exifled;’ publithed in 1796, 
but there is no date tothe title page. I 
find it difficult to give an opinion on this 
ingenious treatile. Whatever comes 
from» the author of * The Analytis of 
ancient Mythology,’ thould be treated 
with very great refpect. His character 
is venerabie, and his erudition, as I 
think, without an equal, Of ail fub- 
jetts, 1 thould have thought this fubject 
was one on which an enquiry might have 
been inftituted without offence. Yet 
this has not been the cafe, The effence 
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had been compofed, and flatues 
erefted, in honour of thofe men, as 
being the champions of liberty, and 
the deliverers of their country, by 
a bold itroke, in putting its tyrant 
to death; but it appears, from the 
narrative of Thocydides that all 
this was undeferved, and proceeded 
from a grots miitake ; for they did 
not kill Hippias, who was the ty- 
rant, but his brother Hipparchus ; 
and him, not from a love for their 
country, or hatred of tyranny, but 
from very unworthy motives, which 
ic would be indelicate to explain, 
If the Athenians, the moft en- 
lightened people of Greece, could 
be fo mifled as to an event which 
happened but eighty-two years be- 
fore the Peloponnefian war, what 
liberties might not Homer take, in 
relating the circumftances of an ex- 
pedition which preceded, by many 
centuries, the age in which helived, 
and as to which, in all probability, 
there was no record or writing 
whatever? ; 
It is, indeed, fuppofed dy the au- 
thor of the life of Homer, common- 
ly afcribed to Herodotus, that he 


was only 168 years later than the 


‘Trojan war; but, from what Thue 
eydides fays, it fhould feem that he 
thought he was long pofterior to it ; 
and that, in faét, he was fo, is ap- 
parent from feveral paffages in his 
works, In one place, he fays, that 
Diomede lifted, brandifhed and 
threw a ftone, which two men, fuch 
as men are now-a-days, would not 
be able to carry; and, in another; 
that Heétor lifted, brandifhed, and 
threw a ftone, which two men, fuch 
28 men are now-a-days, would not 
be able to heave from the ground 
into a cart; but fo great a dege- 
neracy could not have happened in 
a century and a half. Befides, that 
he wrote from report, and knew no- 
thing certain, he himfelf declares, 


= 


in his addrefs to the Mufes, with 
which he introduces ‘the catalogue 
of the Grecian fhips and forces; 
which implies, that he was not only 
very long pofterier to the event he 
chofe for his fubject, but that there 
was no record or hittory of it extant 
when he wrote. 

Many proofs might be brought 
of Homer’s ftory being generally 
difbelieved or doubted of among 
the ancients. A few fhall be men- 
tioned: And, firft, I refer to the 
hiftory of Helen’s birth. Lada, 
the wife of Tyndarus, was delivered 
(it-is faid) ef two eggs, in one of 
which was Pollux and Helen, in the 
other Caftor and Clytemneitra, The 
former being the offspring of Jupi— 
ter, metamorphofed into a Swan, 
were immortal; the latter, coming 
from Tyndarus, fubject to diffolu. 
tion. And, it is added, that, when 
Caftor drew. near his end, his bro- 
ther begged of the gods that he 
might be exempted from death as 
well as himfelf. This, it feems, 
could not be altogether complied 
with; but, to gratify him as far as 
fate would permit, it was decreed, 
that they fhould live and die by 
turns. ‘This is evidently an alice. 
gory, and generally. thought to be 
an aftronomical one. Now, if Hee 
len was not areal, but.an allegort- 
cal perfonage, what becomes of the 
Trojan war? 

‘The ftory of the egg is not to be 
found in Homer; but the alternate 
life and death of Caftor and Pollux 
is mentioned in the Odyfley, = 
302.] though not confiftent with a 
paflage in the Iliad, to be after- 
wards quoted, which declares them 
both dead. Madame Dacier, ina 
note on this paflage of the Iliad, 
fays, that the fable of Caftor and 
Pollux was pofterior to Homer ; 
but the paflage of the Odyfley, juft 
now referred to, proves the contra- 

Ty. 
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poetry. He adds, that he, too, 
fubfcribes to what was faid with re- 
gard to Helen’s not being in Troy, 
for this reafon, that it was impoffi- 
ble to believe Priam fo devoid of 
underitanding, as that he would 
have expofed his kingdom to de- 
ftruétion for a woman, if he had 
had her co deliver up. 

This is a very curious paflage. 
It proves clearly, that Herodotus, 
before he converfed with the E- 
gyptian priefts, doubted extremely 
of the account given by the Greeks 
of the Trojan war. He feems, 
however, to have altered his opinion, 
in confequence of what they told 
him Menelaus had reported when 
he came toBgypt. That account, 
if true, removed, no doubt, the 
chief difficulty he had, which was, 
the incredebility of Priam’s refufal 
to reftore Helen, when demanded 
by the Greeks ; but, if he had re- 
fieéted a little, he muft have been 
fatisfied, that it could not be true 
that Helen was not in Troy during 
the fiege. If fhe had not been there, 
it is impoffible to believe that the 
Greeks would not have difcovered 
this in lefs than tea years, ‘They 
muft very foon have come at the 
fact. When they did, they would 
have retired, if the recovery of her 
and her effects was the object of the 
war. Or fuppofing that the hope 
of plunder would have made them 
continue it, yet Menelaus furely 
would have gone for her to Egypt 
himfelf, or, at leaft, fent fome per- 
fon thither to enquire about her. 
Indeed, the affertion of the Trojans 
was, of itfelf fufficient to have indu- 
ced him to take that trouble. ‘This 
has been remarked by Riccius*, 
whe juftly maintains, that Homer’s 
ftory as to this point is the more 





*® Differt, Hemer vol, ii, Diff, 40: 
p. 216, 





credible of the two: ‘* Quis vero 
non videat, magis pre fe terre fpe- 
ciem fabule id quod narrabant fa- 
cerdotes, quam quod habet Home- 
ras; eftne, quafo, verifimile in ca 
ambiguitate perdurare voluifle Gre- 
cos decem annos ? Cum recipienda 
Helenz tam effet cupidus Menelaus, 
non mitteret ftatim aliquos in A- 
gyptum qui exquirerent, an vere 
apud Preteum illa detineretur ? 
Non id omnino faciendum cenferent 
frater Agamemnon fupremus copia. 
rum imperator, Neftor aliique du- 
ces? Que major abfurditas, que 
infignior imprudentia, que craflior 
ftoliditas de Gracis ducibus virtute 
et confilio celeberrimis confingi un- 
quam poffit ?”’ 


Several ancient authors thinking: 
it improbable that Helen was in 
Troy, and feeing the force of the 
argument againft the fuppofition of 
her not having been there, contriv- 
ed a fiction to reconcile the two ac- 
counts, viz. That Venus had crea- 
ted a fhape or figure fo exattiy like 
Helen, that Paris carried the coun- 
terfeit with him to Troy, believing 
it to be the celebrated beauty her- 
felf. Euripides’s tragedy of Helen 
turns entirely upon this ; and Mof- 
grave, in his notes, conjeCtures, that 
the ftory had been contrived b 
Helen, in conjunttion with the K 
gyptian priefts, to re-eftablith her 
character after her return to Greece. 
It is plain however, that, according 
to the Egyptian priefts and Herodo- 
tus, Homer has falfified the ftory 
in ope material circumftance ; if fo, 
it is impoflible to fay where he 
would ftop. 


3d/y, Although Thucydides, in 
his introduction, does fuppofe the 
truth of the Grecian expedition 
againft Troy, and refers to Homer 
for feveral particulars, yet he once. 
and again enters the caveat, * if 


any 
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demanded back Helen and her ef- 
fe&ts, the Trojans anfwered, that 
they had neither, both being in E- 
gypt; but the Greeks, not believ- 
ing this, befieged the town, and 
took it; and Mene!aus, finding that 
what they had faid was true, pro- 





has been confidered as deep and wide, 
and the influence of the principle, in 
fome refpe€ts, dangerous and alarming. 
The faith ef hiftory has been reprefented 
as attacked in its flrongeft fortrefs, and 
even the facred writings, as matter of 
hifterical faith, implieated in the dif- 
‘cuffion. Some perfons have even de- 
clared that Mr Bryant had no right te 
touch the fubje&. That nothing can be 
more contrary to reafon than to fuppofe 
that the exiftence of a city, and a war, 
of which we have read with delight, 
from our boyith days, fhould be called in 
gueftion. That their pleafure is f{natch- 
ed from them: and fuch a poem, with- 
out an hiftorica! fat for a bafis, cannot 
be interefting. They allow the amplifi- 
ation of poetry, and its embellithments, 
and even the anachrenifms of Homer. 
But Troy did exift, and the Grecians 
did once befiege it, and Hector, Achil- 
les, Agamemnon, and Diomede were as 
real heroes, as the Archduke Charles, 
Buonaparte, Lord Cornwallis, or Tip- 
poo Saib in modern wars. I really 
fhould fmile at many of thefe objections, 
if they did not frequently come from per- 
fons of confequence and ef learning. 
Mott certainly, however, I will quarrel 
with noman ‘ abouc Sir Archy’s great 
grandmother.’ They who age acquaint- 
ed with the fcience and fubje&t of 
probabilities, will beft decide the quef- 
tion for themfelves, and I will not in- 
trude my judgment. It isa queftion ef 
probability, and not of proof. I am 
equally pleafed with a poem founded on 
the metamorphofis of Apuleims, or on 
any modern fiction, if ail the effential 
and integral partsof a poem are preferv- 
ed: if the characters, manners an@:ac- 
tions are human, and confiftent with the 
fuppefed Situations of the perfonages. 
This to me is fufficient; and perhaps 
try, as fuch, may be a gainer by Mr. 
ryant’s interpretation. I rather hail 
the omen in thefe times of poetical -fte- 
tility, But nothing can be further from 
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ceeded to Egypt, where his wife 
and goods were reftored to him. 
Herodotus then guotes feveral paf-. 
fages of the Iliad to prove, that 
Homer knew Helen was not in 
Troy, but th Egypt, and had per- 
verted the fact fur the fake of his 


poetry. 





the dignity of Mr. B’s character, than 
the imputation of having attacked the 
faith and credibility ef ancient, or of 
any, difory. It is fearcely entitled to 
notice. What was Troy? with what 
partofhifiory is it conneéted? Is not 
the Trojan war an infulated folitary 
fat ? tit were done away, is any hif- 
totical event whatever made to fall with 
it? When itis ftated that four hundred 
and thirty foips (no matter of what fize) . 
were employed by the Grecians in the 
Trojan war in the twelfth century, and 
only eighty-nine in the Peleponnefian 
war in the fifth century before Chrit, 
is this matter of ferious hiftory? Is not 
the whole allowed to pafs even the 
bounds of any prebability, but the poct’s? 
] remember hearing a gentleman ilate 
fimilar queftions to thefe with much ear- 
neftnefs and apparent conviction, but 
without warmth. He feemed to under- 
fland fomething of the fubje&t; and 
though I thought fome points weft pref. 
fed indifcreetly and unneceffarily by Mr. 
Biyant, I replied that I thought nearly 
as he did, and I faid moft good-natured- 
ly, * Almoft thou perfuadeft me to be 2 
Bryantian.’ think they who are the 
ftrongeit in oppofition to Mr. Bryant, if 
they were even inquifitors, and could 
force him to hold a lighted terch in his 
hand, and makea retra¢tion of his er- 
rors, and the amende hencrable in the 
Liglife de notre Dame de Cy nut Mere 
de tous les Dieux Péiens, would be eon- 
tented with the Catholick form ef words: 
** Quefti erano gli fcherzi d’una penna 
poetica, non gli fentimenti d’un animo 
catolico!’’ Yet confidering al! that ¥ 
have heard, and the quarter from which 
itcame, ** Curivs quid fentit, et AMBo 
Seipiada,’’ and the infignificance of the 
queftion itfelf, but as a matter of a. 
mufement ; though in common with ma- 
ny ethers, I fhould have loft much in. 
dividual gratification and inftruétion, 
yet I with this differtation on the war of 
Troy bad never been written at ali," 
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torturous pangs; fhe reproached 
herfelf for the itep fhe was going to 
take ; a torrent of tears poured 
from her eyes, At that moment 
fhe obferved a child near her; in 
the agitation which fhe experienced 
fhe did not perceive it before; the 
mifant fhe imagined compaffionated 
her diftrefs; he ran to her, kiffed, 
and embraced her, and Hfped the 
tender name of mother. Kugenia 
then thought of her fon. «© Qh! 
heavens,” the cried, and prefling 
the baby to her bofom, ‘* have I 
fo conquered my feelings as to aban- 
don you. Unhappy infant! I for- 
got I was a mother.” 

She immediately returned to 
London, flew to her child, clafped 
him in her arms; tears ftreamed 
down her cheeks; and with the in- 
terruption of many heart-rending 
fighs, fhe exclaimed,  Deareft in- 
fant, vice would have effaced from 
my heart the feelings of nature.” 

The duke, furprized to find his 
prey had efcaped, went to Eugenia’s 

ufe, and would have complained 
of her proceedings ; but the momént 
he approached her fhe faid, ‘ Be- 
gone moft infamous of men ; retire 
trom my prefence, and applaud 
yourfelf for my fhameful weaknefs. 
But you had not the power of tcar- 
ing a mother from her child. I 
have returned to him; never appear 
before me again. Leave me to be- 
wail my fatal error. You have de- 
ftroyed my repofe for ever. Leave 
~ to mourn for it the reft of my 
life.” 


ee 


SILENCE, 


I> has generally been confidered, 
and with much propriety, that, to 
obferve the moft rigid filence, 
is the fafeft conduct for thofe to 
purfue, who cannot depend upon 
their abilities. . Accurfits, relates 
the following anecdote : 





« The Romans having requefted 
the Athenians to communicate thofe 
laws to them which Solon had dic~ 
tated ; the grand council of Athens 
affembled to confider on the demand. 
It was refolved, that one of the 
Grecian fages fhould be fent to 
Rome, to fee whether the Romans 
were entitled by their wifdom to 
have thefe laws; with orders, if 
they were not, to bring the laws 
back, without communicating them. 

This Refolution was not formed 
fo fecretly as to prevent the Ro- 
man fenate from being informed of 
it. On hearing it they were much 
embarraffed ; for it was atime when 
Rome did not poffefs vhilofuphers 
fufficiently profound and learned to 
contend with a Grecian fage. The 
queftion then was, to find fome ex- 
pedient to difentangle themfelves 
from this delemma. ‘The fenate 
determined, that there was nothing 
better, than to oppofe a fool to the 
Grecian Philofopher, with this view, 
that it by chance the fool prevailed, 
it woold be a great honour to the 
Romans, that one of their fools had 
confounded one of the Grecian 
fages; and if the latter triumphed, 
it would be no great glory to the 
Athenians for having overcome 2 
fool, ‘They alfo refolved, that 
fome of their moft learned men 
fhould difguife themfelves as fa- 
bourers, and appear to be working 
in the roads on the day thae the 
Grecian ambafiador fhould come to 
Rome, and when they faw hiia, 
fome fhould addrefs him in Latin, 
fome in Greek, and others in He- 
brew. 

The Athenian ambaffador, on hia 
entering into Rome, was addreffed 
by thefe nren in the diferent lan- 
guages; he was met by the fenate, 
and conducted to the eapitol, nor 
without making many reflections on 
how great the learning of the Ro- 
tans muft be, when the common 
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any credit isto be given to his 
poems.” _ : | 
Lafily, Pavfanias fays, in fo ma- 
ny words, that he gives more eredit 
to Homer than the generality of peo- 
do. The exprefiion in the 
Original is rather fironger ; and it 
is certain, that feveral ancient au- 
thors whofe works un‘urunately 
have not reached us, arraigned 
Homer of falfehood, in treatifes 
written on purpofe, to convict him 
of it*. Iwill not quote from Lu- 
cian, as his levity — be objec- 
ted to, but only obferve, that, if 
the common chronology be juft, he 
had good reafon to kangh at the 
pofition of Paris failing in love 
with Helen, or of her being an ob- 
je& of contention to. Afia and 
Greece, as it is demonftrable that 
fhe muft have been about an hun- 
dred years of age when Troy was 
taken; for according to the com- 
mon chronology, feventy nine ycars 
elapfed between the Argonautic 
expedition and the taking of Troy ; 
new fhe was the twin-fifter of Pol- 
Jux, who was onc of the Argonauts, 
and who fought and beat a famous 
Boxer in the paflage to Colehis, and 
therefore cannot be fupprfed, at 
that time, under eighteen or twenty. 
Bayle, .n his di€lionary, has taken 
notice of Helen’s great age; and a 
witty author has compared her to 
the famous Ninon de I’Enclos, who 
made: an aflignation on the day the 
entered her eightieth year. But 
this ridicule firikes only againft the, 
common chronology; for Homer 
fays nothing to afcertain the perind 
of tim: that elapfed between the 
two expeditions. From a cireum- 
ftance, however, which he does 
mention, and which will be. taken 





* See an enumeration ef them in the 
preface to Philofts, Heroica, p. 603. 
edit. 1709. 


notice of by and tv. f: appearsy 
that fhe could nev + - + ader forty 
when ‘Troy was taxe, 


[ fo be Continued. } 


THE RETURN TO VIRTUE, 
A TALE. 


1 pe ENIA was born of refpeét- 
able parents; from them fhe re- 
ceived leffons of morality, and exam- 
ples of virtue. She was married to 
a man of good family and excellent 
qualifications. A fen was the fruit 
of their union, and with which they 
would have been fupremely happy, 
bat for one of thofe vile charatiers 
who become enamoured of every 
woman they fee, and feduce them, 
_— to render them contempti- 
lee. | 

‘The duke of ————— was intro- 
duced to Eugenia: he obtained free 
aceefs to her houfe; he was unre- 
mittingly afliduous in his endeavours 
to pleafe her, and to erafe from her 
mind thofe wife principles of virtue 
with which the had been imprefled 
from her infancy. He was too fuc- 
cesful ; the unhappy Eugenia loft in 
one moment thofe pleating reflec- 
tions which twenty years ef irre- 
proachable conduct had afforded 
her, She forfeited her honour, and 
with it her own efleem, which can 
never be replaced. 

A bufinefs of fome importance 
oblidged Eugenia’s hufband to go 
abroad. ‘Ihe Dake feized the op- 
portunity of his abfence with avi- 
dity ; he perfuaded the fair crimi- 
nal, to facrifice every principle, and 
go with him to France. ‘The day 
of departure was fixed, Eugenia, 
according to agreement, went for- 
ward firit to a fmall village a few 
miles from London, Theres free 
to her own. reflections, without the 
infidious interpofition of her abomi- 


nable feducer, the felt a thoufand 
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verance and care, experience and a 
thoufand examples will prove their 
fallacy. 

What firft induced me, continues 
our author, to refle&t on this fub- 
ject, was from a knowledge I had 
of two brothers. One of them had 
a moft inviting countenance, but 
was the greateft villain that ever 
exifted : and the other, who had a 
moit forbidding countenance, was a 
very phenix of honefty. ‘Since this 
example, I have made a number of 


fimilar obfervations on various per- 


fons, and have found, that for one 
of whofe features we may judge pro- 
perly, fix will deceive us. 

The phyfiognomitts confefs, that 
this obfervation is true with refpect 
to manners, becaufe education fre- 
quently effects very remarkable 
changes; but with regard to the 
mind, which is not fo eafily 
changed hy ftudy, and though fa- 
rmiliar with the fciences continues 
the fame, they fay, we may with 
certainty have recourfe to the fea- 
tures to difcover its character. 

Te muft be allowed, that we may 
more eafily, and with greater cer- 
tainty, judge of the mind by phy- 
fiognomy, than of the peculiar man- 
mersof men. But in this, we may 
alfo be very often miftaken, as mutt 
be evident to every unprejudiced 
perfon. As a proof, let any one 
examine the faces of the moft learn- 
ed men, and then Jet them candid- 
ly declare, whether there are not 
many whom they would have taken 
te be abfolutely ignorant. 

There are many men of very great 
fenfe, who have not the leaft indi- 
cation of it in their countenance, 
and others who appear profoundly 
learned, but poffefs very trivial abi- 
lities, or none. ‘To be convinced 
of this, it is only necefflary to go 
frequently into company, and make 
the obfervation, 


When Lavater’s work appeared, 
it was attacked by M. Formey in 
the Berlin. ‘i'ranfactions for the year 
1775+ His ttrictares and objections 
are ftrong, and worthy very parti- 
cular notice. I fhall only tranferibe 
his principal argument. 

“ He admiis, that the fibres of 
the body are influenced and inti- 
mately conneéted with the character 
of the mind ; but, fays he, our 
frame is liable to fo many accidents 
by which it may be altered or mo- 
dified, that have no coanection with 
the difpofition or talents of the pers 
fon who may be expofed to them, 
that it far furpaffes human {kill to 
diftinguifh between fuch modifica- 
tions as are, and fuch as are net con- 
nected with the miod; and there- 
fore, although there may be truth 
in the fcience of phyfiognomy, the 
Deity alone can be a phyfiognomift, 

“ He alfo obferves, that ourcaft 
of features is liable to be determined 
by the temperaments of our ancef- 
tors lineal and collateral, by edu. 
cation, by diet, by climate, by fud- 
den emotions, &c. So that the de- 
termination given to our features by 
our mental character, may be fo ine 
volved with, or hidden by acciden- 
tal circumftances, that it is in vain 
to attempt the ftudy of a fcience 
whofe limits are fo confined.” 

It is to be remarked, that fome 
of the opinions and affertions of the 
mott fanguine fupporters of phy fiog- 
nomy are fuch, as to render the 
fcience ridiculous, and imprefs us 
with the idea of the whole being fal- 
lacious. In fupport of this obfers 
vation, take thefe paffages from M, 
Pernetty. 

He lays it down as a principle, 
that no man can be a phy fiognomift 
unlefs she receives a knowledge of 
the feience, originally as a gift from 
the Deity ; and that the faculty of 
phyfiognomizing is not acquired, 
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labourers fpoke the various lan- 
vages with fuch elegance. When 
- arrived at the capitol, he was 
introduced into an apartment fu- 
perbly furnifhcd, where they had 
placed a tool in.a chair, dreffed as 
a fenator, and with the ftrifteft in- 
junétions not to fpeak a word. 

The ambaffador, prepoffeffed with 
the idea of the fenator being ex- 
tremely learned, thought he did not 
with to fpeak. Under this impref- 
fion, the Athenian, without faying 
a word, held up one of his fingers, 
The fool thinking it was a threat to 
put eut one of his eyes, and re- 
membering he was ordered not to 
fpeak, held up three of his, to fig. 
nify, that if the Grecian pet out 
one of his, he in turn would put out 
both his, and with the third. finger 
choak him, 3 

‘The philofopher, who in eleva- 
ting his finger only meant to con- 
vey his idea of there being but one 
fupreme, who governed all, 1ma- 
gined that the fool’s holding up 
three fingers, was to indicate, that 
to God, the paft, the prefent, and 
the future, were equally known, 
and judged from that, that he was a 
very learned man. 

After this, he opened his hand, 
and fhewed it to the fool, wifhing 
to exprefs that nothing was con. 
cealed from the Almighty ; but the 
fool taking this fign portended him 
a flap on the face, prefented his fitt 
to the philofopher, to give him to 
underftand, that for a flap he would 
give him a punch, 

On the contrary, the Greek, al- 
ready prejudiced in favour of the 
fool, imagined, that by this gefture 
he meant to fay, that God held the 
vniverfe in his hand ; and judging 
from that of the profound wifdom 
of the Romans, he gave them the 
jaws of Solon.’’ 

It may not be amifs, at the con- 


clufion of this article, to remind 
thofe perfons of the following anec- 
dote, who give their fentiments in- 
difcriminately upon fubje@s with 
which they are not acquainted, 
equally as upon thofe they are not 
ignorant of : 

A very well informed young 
man, but very modett, being in 
company with a number of literary 
perfons, obferved the moft rigid 
filence. His father afked him why 
he did not join the converfation 
upon thofe topics with which he 
was well acquainted? ‘* 1 fear,’’ 
replied the young man, “ I may be 
interrogated on thofe fubjetts of 
which I am ignorant.” 


nd 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 
LTHOUGH the feience of 


phyfiognomy has, among other 


branches of literature, enjoyed the 
fupport of the learned, at almoft 
every period in which learning was 
cultivated, it fell into difrepute 
with other fubjects, fuch as magic, 
and alchemy, now very properly ex- 
ploded as fantaftical theories. ‘ihe 
amiable and enthufiaftic Lavater 
has however revived it, and fince 
the publication of his very ingenious 


work, it has attracted a very confi- 


derable degree of general attention, 
and is confidered by many asa very 
valuable branch of reai knowledge. 

Marville fays, there is nothing 
more deceptious than phyfiognomy, 
and thofe who pretend to poflefs 
the art of knowing the mind and 
manners Of perfons by the traits of 
their countenance, often deceive 


themfelves, and thofe that believe 


them. Whatever the advocates for. 


phyfiognomy may fay, there cannet 
be any certain rules of the feience, 
and after ftudying thofe that are 


laid down with the greateft perfes , 
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ed him to be Jiberated, and it was 
obferved, that he never afterwards 
drank to any great excefs. 

== 

There reigned in India a young 
but very powerful prince; and the 
ferocity of his difpofition was fuch, 
that it was dangerous to his fub- 
jects, and even to himfelf, In vain, 
they endeavoured to reprefent to 
him that the people’s love was all 
the force and power of a fovereign. 
Thefe fage remonftrances only ac- 
celerated their authors’ deaths by 
the moft cruel torments. 

A bramin, witha view toimprefs 
him with this trath, taught him the 
game of chefs, in which the king, 
although a piece of the greateft 
confequence, has not the power of 
attacking, or defending himfelf 
againft his enemies, without the 
help of his fubjeéts and foldiers. 
The monarch, who naturally pof- 
feffed a good genius, made a pro- 
per ufe of this ufeful leffon, chang- 
ed his conduct, and prevented thofe 
misfortunes which threatened him, 

BIOGRAPHY, 
JOHN AIKIN, E8Q. M. D, 


eeSON of the. late Dr. Aikin of 
fringron, brother to the cele— 
ted Mrs. Barbauld, and an au. 
thor of confiderable ability and 
reputation, He publifhed in 1771, 
a volume on the Ligature of Arte- 
ries. His other medical works are, 
a thin ofavo volume on the ufe 
of Preparations of Lead: another, 
of Effays in Surgery, and a third of 
Thoughts on Hofpitals: a quarto 
pamphlet, entitled, * A Specimen 
of the Medical Hiftory of Great 
Britain :’ an oftavo volume of 
Biographical Memoirs of Medi- 
cine: another, entitled, ¢‘ Ele- 
ments of Surgery,’ and two oc- 
tavo volumes, entitled, ‘ Elements 
of Phyfic and Surgery:’ an edi- 
Vor. IV. No, 40, 
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tion of Lewis’s Hiftory of the Ma- 
teria Medica, in quarto: and a 
Manual of Materia Medica, in duo- 
decimo, His publications are not 
however by any means aff of a pro- 
feflional kind. In 1773, he pub- 
lifhed an ¢tavo volume of Mifcel- 
lanies in conjunction with his fifter: 
his poem entitled, ‘ Duncan’s 
Wiurning,’ has been greatly admi- 
red: He has likewife publithed a 
Tranflation of Tacitus’s Manners 
of the Germans and life of Agri- 
cola: on which performance it is 
no contemptible eulogium, and it 
may certainly be pronounced with 
truth, that notwithitan.ing the able 
hands into which the great hiftorian 
has fince fallen, Dr. Aikin’s Tranf- 
lation of thefe Tracts is the beft we 
have. {ct feems a little furprifing 
that the ingenious author thoald al. 
low a book which has been in fo 
great requeft, to remain fearce for 
want of new impreffions,: Dr. Ai- 
kin has alfo publifhed an Effay on 
the Application of Natural Hittory 
to Poetry < an edition of Thomfon’s 
Seafons with Notes: The Calen- 
dar of Nature : a {mali volume of 
Poems: England Delineated: a 
View.of the Charafter and Public 
Services of Mr. Jahn Howard: an 
edition of Armitrong’s art of health, 
with a critical Effay: an edition 
of Somerville’s Chace, with a cri- 
tical Effay : a Defcription of the 
Country from thirty to forty miles 
round Manchefter, in quarto, the 
materials ot which were arranged, 
and the work’ compofed by the 
Door: Letters to his Son: an 
edition of the Spleen, and other 
Poems, by Matthew Green, and an 
edition of Pope’s Effay on Man, 
with a critical Effay prefixed: Be- 
fide thefe performances, Dr, Aikin 
has condefcended to fome fmaller 
ones for the inftruétion of children, 
It redounds not a little to the cre- 
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butinnate. In another place he in- 
timates, that a phyfiognomift, to 
form a good ‘cdgnem, ought to 
have the difpofitions of the perfon 
phy fiognomized, 

M. Lavater’s opinion of it is al- 
fo curious. * Nous jendvons a 
etablir un hy pithefe, digne d'occupee un 
des premicrs rangdans la claffe des prom 
babilities philofophiques.” 

It has been obferved, that though 
the fcience of phyfiognomy may not 
be admitted as real to the extent 
which its ftrongeft partizans give it, 
yet, every one muit acknowledge 
the change of colout, and alteration 
of the countenance, at the emotions 
of difguft, anger, and fhame. If 
this was really the fac, phyfiogno- 
miits would eafily furmount the ar- 
tifice of the Jadies, who hide their 
faces with rouge. Madame de Staal 
was fo certain of the advantages to 
be derived from this fpecies of mafk, 
that fhe employed it on a very cri- 
tical occafion. 

‘This lady, who was confined in 
the batftile for fome ftate affair, tells 
us in her Memoirs, that when the was 
fummoned to be examined by the 
commiflaries, fhe took the precau- 
tion of putting on a Jarge quantity 
of rouge, (which fhe had in her 
pocket, although fhe was not in the 
habit of ufing it) to conceal as much 
as it was poilibie, that alteration of 
i countenance which might betray 

eT. 


— ——— — 


TRUTH, 


Ix thofe countries that ate fub- 
jugated by an arbitrary power, the 
truth muit be communicated to their 
kings emblematically. 

Lamui, emperor of China, had 
always European wines fervéd at 
his table. One day he ordered a 
Mandarin, who was his moft truf- 
ty fervant, to drink with him. 


The prince drank till he was in- 
toxicated, and foon afterwards fell 
into a profound fleep. The Man- 
darin dreading the confequence of 
this intemperance, went into the 
anti-chamber, and told the eunuchis 
in waiting, that the emperor was 
drunk ; that he was fearful he 
would contraét the habit of drink- 
ing to excefs; that wine only irri- 
tated his temper, which was alrea- 
dy very violent, and in that ftate 
he would not fpare even his deareft 
favourites, “ To avoid this evil,” 
continued the Mandarin, « you 
mutt load me with chains, and put 
me into a dungeon, as if by order 
of the emperor.” The fcheme ap- 
pearing to be good to the eunuchs, 
and likely to be of benefit to them- 
felves, did as the Mandarin requeit- 
ed, 

The prince on waking, furprifed 
to find himfelf alone, called to en- 
quire what was become of iiis bot- 
tle companion, They replied, that 
he having the misfortune to difpleafe 
his majetty, they had carried him 
so a clofe prifon, there to be killed 
by his majetty’s order. The mo- 
narch pondered for fome time, and 
then ordered the Mandarin to be 
brought before him. He appeared 
loaded with chains, and threw him- 
felf at higy mafter’s feet, as a cri- 
minal who expected fentence of 
death, “ How came you in this 
condition ?”” faid the Prince. 
«© What crime have you com- 
mitted ?” 

«* Of my crime, I am ignorant,” 
replied the Mandarin; “I only 
know that your majefty ordered me 
to be thrown into a dark dungeon, 
and there to fuffer death.” The 
emperor feemed in deep thought, 
futprized, and agitated. After en- 
deavouring to recolleét, why he had 
direed the Mandarin to be put in 
chains, but without effcét, he order- 
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a confiderable body of the people, 
among whom were perfons of talents 
and abilities, obeyed with eagernefs 
the call of this pretended prophet, 
aud openly afferted the divinity of 
his miffion, Nathaniel Braffey 
Halhed, Efq. member for Lyming- 
ton in the laft parliament, Mr. 
Sharp an eminent engraver, and fe- 
veral other perfons diftinguifhed 
theinfelves as his moft zealous dif- 
ciples. Several pamphlets were 
publithed upon the fubjeét, by Mr. 
Halhed, Mr. Bryan, and Mr. Wea- 
therall, an apothecary at Highgate: 
and fuch was the fingular infatua- 
tion of afew deluded people, that 
they fold their furniture and effects, 
and relinquifhed houfekeeping, that 
themfelves and family might be 
ready to accompany Mr. Brothers 
to the Holy Land. This mad en- 
thafiaft was at length properly no- 
ticed by government, and is now 
under confinement as a lunatic. 
Would it be ‘unfair to conclude, 
that thofe perfons who acknowledg- 
ed the ridiculous pretenfions of this 
fanatic, and embraced his doétrines, 
likewife difplayed ftrong fymptoms 
of infanity ? 


MRS. MARY CODWIN. 


THIS lady, now the wife of 
William Godwia, Efq. is better 
known in the literary world by her 
former name of Wollftonecraft. 
Early in the year 3792, the time 
when new theories concerning the 
Rights of Man, and new fpecula- 
tions in politics and the contruction 
of fociety, were fo prevalent aad fo 
coveted, this lady, infected with 
the general malady, diltinguifhed 
herfelfas the Champion of her own 
Sex by the publication of a baok, 
entitled, * A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman,’ In this trea- 
tife, the fair author, difclaiming 





the maxim of Rouffeau, that, ‘ the 
empire of woman is the empire of 
foftnefs, of addrefs, of complacen- 
cy; her commands are carefes ; 
her menaces are tears ;’ and the 
fenfe of that epigram which repre- 
fents the naked Venus as more for- 
midable than Pallas with her thield 
and buckler, makes fome very fpi- 
rited lamentations on the pernicious 
negleét of all Mafcular Exercifes 
at our female boarding fchools. 
Yet, whatever curious {peculations, 
profound difcoveries, or fubtleties 
of argument this lady may have ad- 
duced; however plainly fhe may 
have demonftrated that the order of 
things has been fhamefully reverfed, 
and that nature defigned the men 
to prefide at the tea-table, regulate 
the houfhold, and rule the nurfery; 
while all the offices of ftate and bu - 
finefs of commerce fhould pafs into 
the hands of the ladies ; her theory 
feems but little likely to fucceed in 
making unreafonable men come in- 
to thefe fuitable arrangements, tll 
her fex can acquire ftrength enough 
to ftrip them of ufurpations, con- 
firmed to them by long prefcrip- 
tion and ancient prejudice. Her 
volume, it is true, quickly became a 
ftaple commodity at the circelating 
libraries, ifaw two editions in tlic 
year of its publication, and was tlie 
manual and vademecum of every 
romantic Mifs, who, like the au- 
thor herfelf, pined at the narrow li- 
mits of female circumfcription, and 
fizhed to extend the fphere of fe- 
male duties and female obligations 
beyond the boundary which nature, 
feconded by reafon and cuitom, had 
prefumed to point out. Bue here, 
like many a vifionary theory, its 
career was at anend. Mrs. God- 
win has alfo publifhed © ‘Thoughts 
ou the Education of Daughters,’ in 
a duodecimo volume: ‘ Stories 
from real Life,’ in a duodecimo vo- 
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dit of the late Dr. Aikin of War- 
rington, that both his fon and 
daughter poffefs fo refpe@able an 
eminence in the republic of letters : 
they are children worthy of fucha 
father: the undoubted heirs of his 
talents and his virtues. From pe- 
rufing this lift of his works, the 
reader will obferve by how many 
monuments of literature the talents 
of the former have been afcertain- 
ed; and it is needlefs for us to add 
our teftimony to his fne genius and 
noble fentiments, or to repeat a fuf- 
frage which the general confent of 
the learned has fo frequently con- 
ferred, that he has never failed to 
adorn and dignify the fubjects that 
he has taken tn hand. Dr, Aikin 
is faid at prefent to have a leading 
fhare in the conduét of the Monthly 
Magazine, a publication whofe fu- 
perior merits certainly befpeak an 
able pilot. 


REV. BOCHEMONT BARBAULD, 


A native of Germany anda 
diffenting clergyman. He formerly 
kept a fchool at Palgrave in Suf- 
folk, and now refides with a few 
pupils at Hamftead. He married 
the celebrated Mifs Aikin, and has 
publifhed a few fingle Sermons, 
preached upon public occafions. 





—— 


“ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 


_ A Lapy of an excellent genius, 
which fhe has condefcendingly em- 
ployed to the nobleft ends, in exci- 
ting infancy to virtue, and maturer 
years to a love of freedom. She 
is fifter to Dr. Aikin and wife of 
the fubje&t of the preceding article, 
The talents of this ingenious lady 
are well known, and have obtained 
for her produétions, a very large 
allotment of well merited reputa- 
tion, When a maiden lady fhe pub- 
Lithed a thin quarto volume of 


Poems, which were received with 
uncommon applaufe. Among her 
fubfequent works have been, a vo- 
lume of Mifcellanies, publifhed in 
conjunftion with her brother, and 
a collection of Devotional Thoughts 
chiefly extraéted from the book of 
Job. After tuning her warbling 
lyre to notes fast fhe deigned 
‘ toteach the young idea how to 
fhoot,’ and to employ her talents 
in predifpofing the infant mind by 
pious and virtuous impreffions. Her 
remaining publications have been 
« The Hill of Science :’ fome 
fpirited and judicious remarks on 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield’s Enquiry 
into the Expediency and Propriety 
of public or focial Worfhip: A po- 
litical Sermon on a national Fat: 
An Epiftle to Mr. Wilberforce on 
the Rejection of the Bill for abolifh- 
ing the Slave Trade, in 1791: 
Sins of Government: Sins of the 
Nation: Evenings at Home: An 
Edition of Akenfide’s Pleafures of 
Imagination, with a critical Effay : 
Leffons for Children, and fome other 
pieces of lefs importence. 


L ——J 
RICHARD BROTHERS. i 


FORMERLY a lieutenant in the 
navy. By the effects of his infanity 
he not Jong ago attracted the at- 
tention of the public. In 1794, he 
publifhed a work, entitled, ¢ The 
revealed Knewledge of Prophecies 
and ‘Times,’ in which he afferts 
himfelf to be the nephew of the 
Almighty, and the prince of the 
Hebrews, who was to reftore the 
Jews to their former privileges, and 
to lead them to the land of Canaan. 
He alfo predifted that the City of 
London was to be deftroyed by an 
Earthquake, with many other ab- 
furdities equally extravagant. While 
the rational part of mankind were 
laughing at his fanatical effufions, 
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at fome of the fmaller Theatres. 
We fhould end this article with pe- 
culiar fatisfaction could we {top 
here. For, in contemplating the 
MORAL MERIT Of this perform- 
ance, we muft pronounce the feve- 
reft cenfure upon its author. The 
obfcenity with which it is deformed, 
is unworthy of the age in which 
it was written, and unworthy even 
of the author’s youth. ‘That a gen- 
tleman by birth, who has given us 
proofs of a liberal education and 
confidgrable talents, and who was 
honored, at his very entrance into 
manhood, with a feat in the vene- 
rated Senate of his Country, fhould 
have been guilty of fo flagrant an 
Outrage againft decency and pro- 
priety, as to commit, with the 
fanétion of his name, to general 
circulation, the paintings of a warm 
imagination, depicted in fuch glow- 
ing colours, that even our Circulat- 
ing Libraries were compelled to 
reject their admiffion, is a circum- 
ftance not the leaft remarkable in 
the hiftory of the times. But that 
fuch an one fhould, in the fame 
pages, have added blafphemy againft 
the fcriptures, in words whofe falfe- 
hood is no lefs grofs than their im- 
piety, isa circumftance almof be- 
yond belief. We will not fay what 
fate we think Mr. Lewis merits. 
We will only add on this fubject, 
the emphatic words of an elegant 
writer and a pious man, upon the 
fame ovcafion, * A Legiflator in 
our own Parliament, a Member 
of the Houfe of Commons of 
Great Britain, an eleéted Guar- 
dian and Defender of the Laws, 
the Religion, and the good Man- 
ners of the country, has neither 
fcrupled nor blufhed to depict 
and to publith to the world, the 
arts of lewd and fyftematic feduc- 
tion, and to thruft upon the na- 
tion the moft open and unqualified 
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* blafphemy againft the very code 
‘ and volume of our religion.’ The 
Monk, upon becoming known, and 
upon having certain private reftric- 
tions put upon its perufal, quickly, 
as was natural, obtained a confi- 
derable circulation. Its author has 
alfo tranflated, from the German 
of the celebrated Schiller, a tragedy, 
entitled the Minifter. 


CAPEL LOFFT, ESQ 
BARRISTER at Law, a zealous 


Cultivator of conftitutional Know- 
ledge, and a diltinguifhed Writer 
in the Law department, as well as 
in defence of Liberty. His firft 
production was a poem, entitled, 
‘ The Praifes of Poetry,’ which 
was publifhed in duodecimo, in 
1775, and attracted little attention, 
Three years after this he wrote 
‘ Obfervations on Mrs. Macaulay’s 
Hittory of England,’ a quarto pam. 
phiet, written in a fpirit of zeal 
for the honor of that lady. Since 
that time, Mr. Lofft has written 
Principia cum Furis Univerfalis tum 
praccipue Anglicant, in two volumes 
duodecimo, publifhed in 1779; 
‘ An Argument on the Nature of 
Party and Fattion,’ publifhed in 
1780; Eudofta, or a poem on the 
Univerfe, publifhed in 19813; and 
© The firt and fecond Georgic, 
attempted 1x Blank Verfe,’ publith- 
ed in duodecimo, in 1784. The 
laft of thefe performances was exe- 
cuted upon Dr. Trapp’s model, and 
we muft own that it was a daring 
attempt upon Virgil, but that Mr, 
Loft fucceeded in his cruel pur- 
pofe, and commicted murder. In 
1785, Mr. Lofft publithed an inge- 
nious Effay on the Law of Libels, 
and, in 278g, three Letters on the 
Qieftion of the Regeacy. Since 
that time he, has written Obferva- 
tions on the firft Part of Dr. Know. 
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Jume: ¢ An hiftorical and moral 
View of the Origin and Progrefs of 
the French Revolution, and the 
Effeét it has produced in Europe,’ 
in one volume, octavo, publifhed in 
3794; in anadvertifement to which, 
two or three more volumes were 
promifed in continuation of the 
fubje, none of which have yet ap- 
peared ; and an o@avo volume of 
¢ Letters,’ written in Sweden, &c. 
perhaps the firft of her produftions 
in point of merit. Indeed, abating 
the whimfical appearance which 
Mrs. Godwin’s Quixotic Mania, 
for ftanding forth the Champion of 
her Sex produced, in the firft in- 
fiance, the character of her author- 
fhip as well as that of her conver- 
fation, entitles her to the credit of 
a good underftanding and a culti- 
vated mind. 


NATHANIEL BRASSEY HALHED, 
ESQ. 

A GEnTLeMAN diftinguifhed for 
his knowledge in Oriental Litera- 
ture. He is the author of a faith- 
ful ani elegant Verfion of a Code 
of Gentoo Laws, in one volume, 
oftava, publithed in 1776, and a 
moft valuable Grammar of the Ben- 
gal Rangneger in one volame, quar- 
to, which was printec at Bengal, in 
1778, and publifhed in London, in 
1780. About four years ago Mr. 

alhed publithed well-executed 
Imitations of fome of the Epigrams 
of Martial, in four parts, ale 
The eccentricity ef the human 
mind has feldom been fo ftrikingly 
inftanced as by the late conduct of 
this elegant claffical fcholar. To 
the aftonifhment of the world he 
became the avowed champion of 
Richard Brothers, and publicly pro- 
feffed his belief in the pretended 
miffion of that wretched enthufiaft. 
He even drew his eloquent pen fe- 
veral times in fupport of the fi 
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difant Prince of the Hebrews, and 
alfo publifhed a moft abfutd Trea- 
tife on the Millenium. Shall’ pof- 
terity believe that at the clofe of 
the eighteenth century, a gentle- 
of firft-rate literary talents, an en- 
lightened Philofopher, a cultivated 
Chriftian, became the dupe of fuch 
a crack-brained Fanatic ? 


MATTHEW GREGORY LEW15, ESQ, 
M. P. 

THIS gentleman is fon of the 
Deputy Secretary of War, and has 
attracted no inconfiderable fhare 
of public attention, by a romance, 
in three duodecimo volumes, enti- 
tled, * The Monk,’ which he pub- 
lithed in 1795. It was written for 
the amufement of his leifure, dur- 
ing his travels, as appears by a 
Paraphrafe from an Epiftle of Ho- 
race, prefixed to the work and da- 
ted Hague, O@ober 28th, 1794, at 
which time he was only twenty 
years of age. With regard to the 
LITERARY MERIT of this perform. 
ance, we are of opinion, that it dif- 
plays confiderable marks of genius 
and ability in the writer. Some 
readers may difcover that it {mells 
of Santon Barfifa, the Devil in love 
of Cayotte, and the Sorcerer; as 
well as, perhaps, of fome other pro- 
ductions which might be mention- 
ed. Yet, they will be faftidious 
appreciators, indeed, of literary ex- 
cellence, if they are unwilling to 
allow Mr. Lewis credit for the 
whole which he has produced. The 
poetry in this Romance is exqui- 
fitely pretty, particularly * Alonzo 
the brave and the fair Imogene,’ 
than which, we feldom recollect to 
have feen a better fpecimen of its 
kind. ‘The entertainment of Ray- 
mond and Agnes, performed at Co- 
vent Garden ‘Theatre, was derived 
from this Romance ; as was, alfo, 
* Alonzo and Imogene,’ reprefented 
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Tome Checki, the Creek Indian. : £3 


« Bat how comeft thou by thefe 
diforders ?”’ «¢ We thall talk of 
that by and by. Omar, wilt thou 
once in thy life follow my advice? 
thou knoweft I do not commonly 
meddle in other mens affairs; but 
Ican no longer bekold thee with 
indifference. Wilt thou make a 
trial of my way of life?” <‘* But if 
Ilikewife get the gout?” Thou 
fool, the gout brings with it its ad- 
es ht The day one is free from 
itis fo much the more pleafant. 
Come, follow me, Omar.” Ali 
did not give Omar time to anfwer, 
but took him by the arm into a 
company, where all thofe who lived 
in the higheft ftyle in Bagdat, were 
affembled ; and who had a great 
deal of leifure time on their hands. 
They laughed, they fung, they 
heard others fing ; they were con- 
tented, or at leaft they forgot that 
they were not fo. Omar’s heart 
was warmed a little by the rays of 
joy which fparkled from the eyes of 
all. He returned home, and con- 
feffed to his friend Ali, that fociety 
might have its pleafures. In fhort, 
he let himfelf be perfuaded to fre- 
guent the lively and frolickfome cir- 
cles oftener and oftener; and, on 
leaving them the tenth time, he em- 
braced Ali: «I thank thee moft 
fincerely, Ali, for thy advice ; 
now Iam fenfible how I may enjoy 
the pleafures of life : my houfe thall 
be open to all thofe who chufe to be 
ay.’ ‘The cooks of the empire of 
the eaft had then the exclufive pri- 
vilege of pampering ; Ormar wrote 
for cooks to the Byzantine court, 
and fhortly atter he never fat down 
to a dinner with lefs than twenty co- 
vers. One feaft fucceeded another, 
and his houfe was the temple of hof- 
pitality, good tafte, and jollity. 
© Now I thall be happy,’ faid O- 
mar, * [am cometo myfelf.’ He 
had cooks; confequently, he mutt 


have phyficians, He obferved now 
and then, that he could no longer 
fleep fo found as he ufed to do. He 
lamented that he often waked with 
a head-ache. He confeffed, that 
even in the midft of his good com. 
pany, he was frequently feized with 
wearinefs and langour. Omar in 
timé fafted and yawned, while all 
others were eating. Once he broke 
the law of the prophet, for he fat 
up a whole night over fome Greek 
wine, to pleafe the chamberlain of 
the calif; in confequence of which 
he was fo dilpirited, that the fol- 
lowing evening at table he fell into 
afwoon, ‘The chiefjudge of Bag- 
dat, who fat oppofite him, obferved 
him firft, ftrove to {peak ; but, be- 
ing choaked by a fifh-bone, he was 
carried to his grave in three days 
after, Ali Bagdat regretted hi.n ; 
for he was a judge who never took 
bribes, nor oppreffed the poor. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE CREEK INDIAN IN PHILA} 
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Number IV. 


Confolatory advice to my _ brother 
Nanrounawaw fof the embaffy}) 
who had applied to be made a member 
of a Philolephical Soerety. 


‘Snupreron to imagine that 


fuch flender qualifications as yours 
would entitle you toa feat in the 
great hall of the learned white men? 

Why all this folicitude to be ac- 
guainted with the fecrets of their 
philofophy ?—Do you fee them the 
better for it? 

They know (itis true) the cour- 
fes and magnitudes of the ftars, and 
can tell for years before-hand when 
the leffer and greater luminary of 
the heavens wil} {ufferan obfcuration; 
bat with all this fublimity of fcience, 

are 
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les’? Tettimonies from the Writers 
of the firft four Centuries, an Hif- 
tory of the Cor oration and ‘Teft 
Ads, a Vindication of that Hiftory 
(in anfwer to fome obfervations up- 
on it, which had been publifhed), 
Remarks on Burke’s Letter cun- 
cerning the French Revolution, an 
Eifay on the Effeét of a Diffolution 
of Parliament on an Impeachment 
by the Houfe of Commons; Re- 
marks on Burke’s Leiterto a Mem- 
ber of the National Aflembly ; and 
Lord Chief Baron Gilbert’s Law of 
Evidence confiderably enlarged, in 
four volumes, o€tavo; the copy of 
which, furnifhed by him, was 
abruptly difcontinued in the middle 
of the laft volume, and the work 
was concluded by anothdég hand. 
We had almof forgotten to men- 
tion that Mr. Capel Lofft played 
off the artillery of his Philofophy 
upon the public with confiderable 
shitter, in the daily prints, upon the 
appearance of the Comet, in the 
Summer of 1797. 
= 

JOHN LEWIS DE LOLMR, L.L.D. 

ADVOCATE, and a Native 
and Citizen of Geneva. He has, 
for fome time, refided in England, 
wid gained very confiderable cele- 
brity in the charatter of an author, 
His firft work, in our language, was 
a Parallel between the Rnglifh Con- 
ftitution and the former Govern- 
ment of Sweden, a very ingenious 
pamphlet, publifhed in 1772. Three 
years after this, he publifhed his ce- 
lebrated Treatife on the Conftitu- 
tion of England. It was originally 
written in French, and was now 
publifhed in Englith, by Dr. de 
Lolme, confiderably enlarged and 
improved, The fameof this work, 
as well as the work itfelf, is known 
to almoit every reader. ‘The cele- 
brated Junius recommended it to 


the public, as a performance deep, 
folid, and ingenious; and it has 
been honoured with the a plaufes 
of a Camden, and a Chatlins, in 
the Britith Senate. Nort is it the 
leaft remarkable circumftance ref- 
pecting this work, that it is the 
produ¢tion of a foreigner, who had 
pafled the greater part of his life out 
of England. In 1787, Dr. De 
Lolme publifhed a moft excellent in- 
troduction to De Foe’s Hiftory of 
the Union, entuled, § An Effay, 
containing a few Stri€tures on the 
Union of Scotland with England,’ 
He has alfo written, the Hiftory of 
the Flagellants; or Memorials of 
human Su erftition, imitated from 
the Abbe Boileau; * Obfervations 
relative to the Taxes upon Windows 
or Lights,’ a quarto pamphlet, 
publifhed in 1788; and ¢ Obferva- 
tions on the late National Embar— 
rafiment,’ an o¢tavo pamphlet, pub- 
lithed the year following. It has 
been faid (with what truth we are 
uncertain) that, notwithftanding 
his fuperior abilities, Dr. De Lolme 
has fuffered many confli¢ts with a 
proud unbecoming fpirit, and the 
hardthips of poverty. 


~~ 
OMAR. A NARRATIVE. 
[Continued fram page 412, vol. 3. ] 


Omar occafions the death of an honeft 
man, 


Onar buried Fatima, and 
built a coftly monument to her me- 
mory. Ali came foon after, and, 
endeavoured to confole him! ¢ Al- 
ways fo folitary, Omar?’ faid Ali. 
« By heaven, thou trieft as much 
as thou canft to make thyfelf mife- 
rable!’ © Art thou then happy, 
Alif? © If there were no fuch 
things as the confounded gout and. 
cough, I would not change my 
fituation with that of the = a 
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I obferved a fimall decayed place in 
one of the wheels. With the point 
of my knife i. picked out fome 
‘morfels of rotten wood, while the 
Datchman was looking another way. 
Therein I found feveral infeéts of 
different kinds, fizes, colours, and 
natures, It appeared to have been 
their fettled place of réfidence for a 
longtime. Far, far had they tra- 
velled with the mzchine. They 
had, I fuppofe, been lodged to their 
content ia theit hele world, but 
could have looked no further than 
their pitiful cell, ‘They might, 
poflibly, have known their machine 
had its motions ; and, had they been 
gifted with the pride of men, they 
might likewife have pretended that 
the machine, great as it is, was de- 
figned fulely for their ufe and benefit 


ed 


ASTROLOGY, 


Tus conjectural fcience, though 
formerly fupported and defended by 
very able and acute writers, is now 
very properly exploded by the ia- 
telligeat part'of the world as falfe 
and irrational, ‘The modern pro- 
feffors are only almanack and calen- 
dar makers. 

Bayle remarks, there are often 
fome fortuitous conjectures take 
place, that ftagger many perfons in 
their belief of the fallacy of aftrolo- 
gy» and prevent them from con. 
demuing it totally. In fuppost of 
this oblervation, he relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote in his dictionary : 

Marcellus, profeffor of rhetoric 
in the college of Lifieux, had com- 
pofed a Latin eulogy on the Mare- 
chal de Gaflion, who was killed by 
a mufket fhot at the fiege of Lens. 
He was preparing to recite it in 
public, when an old dottor, who 
made it his iole occupation to read 
all che bills that are ftuck up, was 
much furprifed at reading that which 

Vout. IV. No, 49, 


announced Marcellus’s harangue for 
two o'clock m the day. He went 
immediately, and reprefented to M. 
Hermant, the rector of the univere 
firv, that the funeral oration of a 
man who had died in the pretended 
reformed religion, could not be 
permitted in a ¢atholic univerfity, 
and requefted that an aflembly mighe 
be appointed to decide on it. 

The rector agreed, and it was 
refolved by a majority, that they 
fhould go direétly in a body, and 
interdi¢t Marfellus from delivering 
the panegyric-on M. Gaffion. The 
learned were greatly difappointed, 
and very much vexed at this inter. 
diction; but the aftrologers were 
rejoiced, for they thewed the pub. 
lic, that in an almanack of the cele. 
brated Larwey, of the year 1648, 
there was among the predictions 
written in large letters—-LATIN 
PERDU. 


It was predicted to our Henry IV. 
that he would die in Jerufalem; he 
was taken fuddenly iil in Weftmin- 
fter Abbey, and died in the Jerufa- 
lem chamber. 


Anaximander foretold to the Lae 
cedemonians a dangerous and great 
earthquake at hand, advifing them 
at the fame time to quit their houfes 
and the city, and feek for fafety in 
the fields. ‘The earthquake came 
fhortly, ruined the city of Sparta; 
and overwhelmed a great part of 
Mount Faygetus, 

However, if Anaximander with- 
ed to gratify any revenge, and ob- 
tain the reputation of a prophet at 
the fame time, we know, that this 
was the exact way to do it with lit. 
tle nik of his predittions failing; 
that isy fuppofing there were any 
caverns about the mountain or tewn 
—then wetted nitre and fulphur, 
or much ftronger detonating mate- 
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are they not flaves to this earth ?>— 


‘Do they not, notwithftanding their 


aftonifhing difcoveries in the hea- 
vens, caft an eye of cruel anxtety 
upon the duft? Is not the hoarding 
up of money the object they have 
moftly at heart—that fource of in- 
numerable evils, the fource of trea- 
chery, plundering, devaitation, and 
murder? 

I know very well from whence 
your pretenfions arife—three thou- 
fand one hundred and one days did 
you pafs on the mountain Kitchi- 
chema, confidering by day the na- 
ture of plants, trees, and flowers, 
and furveying the radiant orbs of 
the univerfe in the dead time of 
the night. Nothing efcapea your 
curiolity. Youtraced nature through 
all her movements, in the cloud and 
in the ftorm, through all her fhades 
and lights. You came down from 
the mountain a much wifer man than 
you went up, but not wife enough 
to expect a feat among the philofo- 
phers of the bearded men. 

Why fhould I bring forrow to 
your heart, by informing you that 
your application has been rejected ! 

Wretch! in your journey through 
the immenfe forefts, and over thofe 
prodigious mountains that extend 
between this great village and the 
pleafant country of the Creeks, 
could you no where have picked up 
fome odd petrifaction, the tail of a 
fox—a tooth of the mammuth ?— 
Could you not have caught an alli- 
gator, and dragged him captive hi- 
ther, to enfure the fuccefs of your 
application? Even the two-headed 
fnake that is found in our forefts 
would have enrolled you among the 
fons of fcience, and the claw of an 
eagle might have elevated you to 
one of the higheft feats of philofo- 
phy! 

I do affure you I am ferious when 
I fay, that with fuch qualifications 


as thefe many have arrived to be 
men of renown, in the world of 
white- faced philofophers. 

Unhappy brother favage! calm 
your ambitious defires. What is it 
to you whether this huge mafs of 
earth on which we tread, be orbi- 
cular or not—It is all one—Were it 
as flat as a trencher—were it a cy- 
linder—a cone-—were it the fhape 
of a wigwam, it is ftill your home, 
your place of life and death. Be it 
what it may—were it even a great 
animal, as fome have fuppofed, and 
that the flux and reflux of the ocean 
were occafioned by its breathings ; 
toil and labour are your lot upon it, 
in order to (ubfift for the days which 
the great man above has lent you. 

Would you be a jot the happier 
for being enabled to convince yours 
felf from the moft powerful argu- 
ments, that thofe little drops of light 
which you fee glimmering in the 
heavens beyond us, are worlds like 
this on which we live, replenifhed 
with animals, and poffeffiag their 
feas, rivers, forefts, and continents ? 
—No, no. Thefe things are only 
matter of curiofity, and in fach 
minds as yours curiofity has no 
bounds. Content yourfelf, there- 
fore, with the knowledge of fuch 
things as really concern you, and 
will operate to your earthly good ; 
and do not be peeping through 
glaffes aad tubes to cheat nature out 
of her fecrets, and impioufly deve- 
lope the myfterious fabric of the uni- 
verfe. 

I take the whole of this ftupen- 
dous fyftem to be a great machine, 
anfwering fome prodigious purpofe, 
of which the white men, any more 
than ourfelves, have not the leaft 
idea. 

Yefterday I was ftanding by a 
Dutchman’s waggen, which had 
lately arrived from a far country, 
laden with the produce of the ar | 
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the man, who, infatuated with jadi- 
ciary aftrology, was boatting to him 
of the many aftrological predictions 
which had been juitified by the e- 
vent, * [tis not that, which alto. 
miihes me,” replied Barclay, ‘* but 
that among the infinite number of 
conjectures which aftrologers have 
publithed, they have not oftener 
been right than what they are.” 


We are informed by ‘Tacitus, ' 


that while Tiberius was exiled at 
Rhodes, he employed his leifure in 
ftudyidg judicial aftrology, under 
Thrafullus, whofe abilities he tried 
in the following manner : 

Whenever he chofe to confult an 
aftrologer, he retired with him to 
the top of the houfe, attended by a 
fingle freedman, felected for the pur- 
pofe, illiterate, but of great bodily 
ftrength. ‘This man conducted the 
foothfayer, whofe talents were to be 
tried along the ridge of the cliff on 
which the manfion ftood ; and as he 
returned, if the emperor fufpected 
fraud, or vain affectation of know- 
ledge, he threw the impoftor head- 
long into the fea, ‘Tiberius was, 
by thefe means, left at eafe, and no 
witnefs furvived to tell the ftory. 
Thrafullus was put to the fame teit. 
Being led along the precipice, he 
anfwered a namber of quettions, 
and not only promifed imperial 
{plendor to Tiberius, but opened a 
{cene of future events, ina manner 
that filled his imagination with afto- 
nifhment. 

Tiberius defired to know, whe- 
ther he had caft his own nativity ? 
Could he forefee what was to hap- 
pen in the courfeof the year? Nay, 
on that very day ? Thrafallus con- 
fulted the pofition of the heavens, 
and the afpect of the planets; he 
was ftruck with fear; he paufed; 
he hefitated ; he funk into profound 
meditation ; terror and amazement 
fhook his frame. Breaking filence 
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at laft, ** I perceive,” he faid, ** the 
crifis of my fate; this very moment 
may be my laft.” ‘Tiberius clafped 
him in his arms, congratalating him 
both on his knowledge, and his ef. 
cape from danger. From that mo- 
ment he confidered the predictions 
of Thrafuilus as the oracles of truth, 
and the aftrologer was ranked in the 
number of the prince’s confidential 
friends, 

By a couple of paffages in this fa. 
gacious hiftorian, it is proved that 
when there is a prevailing prejudice 
among many people, men of the 
greateft talents cannot entirely efcape 
the general illufion, but are induced 
to accede to it in part, though with 
fome unwillingnefs and reftraint, 

The firft of thefe paffages is in b. 
vi. ch. xxii. where, after making 
fome reflections on the different opi- 
nions of philofophers relative to af- 
trology, he adds thefe words: Ce- 
terum plerifque mortalium non eximitur, 
quin primo cujufque ortn ventura defti- 
nentur : fed quaedam fecus, quam dic- 
ta fint cadere, fallaciis ignara dicen- 
tium ; ita corrumpi fidem artis, cujus 
pracclara documenta. et antiqua aetas, 
et noftra tulerit, And for the benefit 
of the fair reader, may be tranflated 
thus: ** Itis not to be doubted, 
but that all events, which are to 
happen to us in this world, are fixed 
at the moment of our birth; but the 
ignorance of aftrologers leads them 
fometimes to error in the predic- 
tions which they make to us, and 
thereby difgrace an art, the reality 
of which is clearly proved by the ex- 
perience of this and preceding ages.”” 

The other paflage is in the fourth 
book of his Annals. ‘Tiberius be- 
ing gone from Rome, we learn from 
Tacitus that feveral aitrologers fore- 
told he would not return; which 
prediction caufed the ruin of feveral 
citizens, who concluded that this 
prince had but a fhort time to live, 

and 
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tials, buried in the earth, were ful- 
ly adequate to the effect ; and be- 
ing the author, h= could point out 
the extent and direction of the ha- 
vock, 

Baffianus Caracalla, during his 
war in Mefopotamia, ordered one of 
his counfellors at Rome, called Ma- 
ternianus, to procure a meeting of 
all the prophets and conjurors, to 
difcover if any plots or defigns were 
in hand againft his perfon or autho- 
rity. It was their unanimous opi- 
nion, that one Macrimus, a colonel 
or tribune, who had a charge in the 
field at that time under the emperor 
fhould bereave him of his life. 

Maternianus immediately difpatch- 
ed this account, and the meflenger 
happening to arrive at a time when 
the emperor was exceedingly car- 
nett end intent at fome fport, he 
commanded this very Macrinus, 
who flood xex: at hand, to open the 
packet, and ixform him of the contents 
at the time of council. 

By this means Macrinus, adver- 
tifed of the contents, and his own 
danger, (though this idea had ne- 
ver entered his mind before) and 
finding there was no medium be- 
tween killing and being killed, 
made choice of a defperate fellow, 
who commanded a company under 
him, to ftab the emperor as he with. 
drew from company to eafe nature, 
and thus eflablithed the credit of 
the Roman magi. 

Hippocrates forefaw a dreadful fa- 
mine among the Greeks long be- 
fore ‘it broke out. “Might he not 
have done this from phyfical perfpi- 
cacity ? 

The moft illaftrious and unequi- 
vocal inftance of verified prediction 
in this line, as attefted by the notes 
and journals of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, is by Lilly : 

Among a feries of hieroglyphics 
relative to the Englifh nation, and 


Ajiralogy. 


to lat for many hundreds of yeats 
yet to come, publifhed by. him in 
1651, were two, immediately fuc- 
ceeding one the other; the firft of 
which reprefented feveral dead bo- 
dies in winding fheets, a church- 
yard with fextons employed, and 
cart loads of dead emptying into 
the graves; the fecond was a view 
of London bridge on both fides the 
water, and the city of London in 
flames. 

After the fire, and when Lilly had 
for fome time retired from bufinefs, 
and lived at Richmond, the House 
of Commons fent him an order to 
attend at theirbar. On appearing, 
the fpeaker told him, that as he had 
fifteen years ago predifted the plague 
and fire, the Houfe of Commons 
withed to afk him, if he could give 
them any intelligence concerning 
the caufe or authors of that fire. 

He anfwered, the Houfe might 
readily believe, that having predidt- 
ed it, he had fpared no pains to in- 
veftigate the caufe, but that all his 
endeavours had been ineffectual ; 
from whence he was led to attribute 
the conflagration to the immediate 
finger of God. 

I muft add, that he has another 
threatening hieroglyphic againft this 
city, and that is; the Tavins, Lon- 
don’s dfcendant, falling hand in 
hand into flames, which are fed by 
Two men, each pouring on them, 
out of ajar, a combuftible liquor, 
Or a {mall turf from the ground, 
is placed a regal crown, and a mole 
running towards it. 

The republither of thefe hiero- 
glyphics in 1682, feems judicioufly 
to refer the fignification of this to 
party difputes and animofities, as 
propuctive of this flaming effect. 

We might relate many other pre- 
dictions that have been crowned 


with fuccefs; but let us not forget 
the ingenious Barclay’s anfwer to 
the 
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ELEGIAC VERSES ON LAYING ASIDE A COLLEGE GOWN, 


Pai ancient robe! whofe deeply bluthing hue 
In days of youthful vigour fhone afar, 

Whofe thaggy juitre caught the raptured view, 
Like crimfon’d Phebus in his evening car. 


What earthly being can defy decay— 
Shert is the date of ali beneath the fky ; 
Here beauty thines the phantom of a day, 
Here fages perith, and here Heroes die, 


In facred volumes awful tales are told, 
And facred volumes muift belief obtain), 
The hills fhall fall, the Sun himfelf grow. old, 
And night aad chags reaffume their reiga. 


Then let me not at fate’s decrees repine, 
Nor grieve the ruin of thy frame to fee ; 
Yor ifthe fate of theufands muft be thine, 
The path of thoufands muft be trod by me. 


Could worth have fav’d, or honour have redeem’d 
From diffelution any of thy race, 

Great Julius’ Toga had for ever beam’d 
With youthful luftre, and unfading grace : 


Nor had the moth, nor ev’n the rage of time, 
The patriot robe of Pompey overpow’r’d ; 
Brave Brutus’ veltment had preferv’d.its prime, 
And Cato’s tunic had not been devour’d ; 


And many more, of fplendid Roman name, 
Have fall’n e’er now, the victims of decay, 
Yet live for ever in che rolls.of tame, 
As thole thalt live in this my plaintive lay. 


Well I remember that autumnal morn, 

When frit f proudly flalk’d by thee array’d! 
Around me how I leok’d contempt and féorn ! 

And, peacock like, my fpreading train furvey’d! 


_ 


I ftrode along with head exalted high, 
Forgive, O Meav’n, the vaniry ot man ! 

To Fame’s bright dome ambitious turn’d mine eye, 
And grafp’d the goal before the race began, 


Oft thiv’ring from my much-lov’d couch I'rofe, 
And wrapt my fhoulders in thy valu’d fold; 

From rain, from fnow, thou did’ft protect my clothes, 
My bedy fhelter fram beaumbing cold, 


But 
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28 Artifice of Monkies. 


and were difcreet enough to propa- 
ate their belief with great joy. 

ho could have imagined that Ti- 
berius would live eleven years a 
voluntary exile ? 

The biftorian adds, that at the 
" expiration of this period, it appear- 
ed obvious to every underftanding, 
how flender the partitions are, 
which, in the fkilfulnefs of predi&- 
ing, feparate the art from chimeras, 
and under what thick clouds trath 
is often obfcured ; for the predic- 
tion, “ that Tiberius would not re- 
turn to Rome,” was not the reifult 
of chance, but founded on truth; 
which the event proved, although 
every other circumitance was hidden 
from the predictors ;_ nor could they 
perceive that this prince fhould ar- 
rive toa very old age, without en- 
tering acity, into the neighbour. 
hood of which he came fo often. 

Mr. Morphy remarks that the 
reafoning of Tacitus calls to mind 
the paffage in Milton: 


Others apart fat on a hill retir’d, 

In thought more cievate, and reafon’d 
high 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, 
and fate, 

Fate fix’d, free-will, fore-knowledge, 
abfoiute, 


And found no end, in wand’ring mazes. 


lott. 
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ARTIFICE OF MONKIES, 


Ar the Cape of Good Hope, 
Monkies are not fo formidable as 
in fome other places, but equally 
mifchievous, They are there under 
a fort of natural difcipline, and go 
about whatever they undertake with 
furprizing {kill and regularity. When 
they fet about robbing an orchard 
ora vineyard (for they are extreme- 
ly fond of grapes, apples, and ripe 
fruit) they do not go fingly to work, 
bot in large companies, and with 


preconcerted deliberation. On thefe 
occafions, a part of them, enters the 
enclofure, while one is fet to watch. 
‘The reit ftand without the fence, & 
form a line reaching all the way 
from their fellows within to their 
rendezvous without, which is gene- 
rally in fome craggy mountain, E- 
very thing being thus difvofed, the 
plaunderers withia the orchard throw 
the fruit to thofe that are without 
as faft as they can gather it; or if 
the wall or hedge be high, to thofe 
that fit on the top ; and thefe hand 
the plunder to thofe next to them on 
the other fide. Thus the fruit is 
pitched from one to another all along 
the line, till it is fafely depofited at 
their head quarters. ‘They catch 
it as readily as the mott fkilful ten- 
nis-player can a ball ; and while the 
bufinefs is going forward, which 
they conduct with great expedition, 
a moft profound filence is preferved 
among them. ‘Their centinel, dur- 
ing this whole time, continues upon 
the watch, extremely anxious and 
attentive ; but if he perceives any 
one coming, he inftautly fets up a 
loud cry, and at this figual the whol 
company fcamper off. Nor yet are 
they at any time willing toleave the 
place empty handed: tor if they be 
plundering a bed of melons, for in- 
ftance, they go off with one under 
their arm. If the purfuit is hot, they 
drop firft that from under their arm, 
then that from their hand; and, if 
it be continued, they at laft let fall 
that which they had hitherto kept 
in their mouths. * 

The natives of the Cape often 
take the young of thofe animals, and 
feeding them with fheep and goats 
milk, acenftom them to guard their 
houfes; which duty they perform 
with great punctuality. Thofe, 
however, that have been brought 
into Europe, are head-ftrong, rude, 


and untrattable. 
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Poetry. 3% 


Snatch the goods the Gods provide ye! 


Mighty rulers of this ttate, 
Snatch before it is too late ; 


For, fwift as thought, the puddings, jellies, pies, 
Contract their giant bulks, and thrink, to pigmy fixe, 
From the table now retreating, 


All around the fire they meet, 


And with wine the fons of eating 
Crown at length their mighty treat ; 
Triumphant Plenty’s refy graces, 


Sparkle in their jolly faces; 


And mirth and cheerfulnefs are feen 


In.each countenance ferene. 


Fill high the fparkling glafs, 
And drink the accuftom’d toait ; 
Drink deep, ye mighty hoit, * 


- And let the bottle pals. 


Begin, begin the jovial ftrain, 


Fill, fill the myitic bowl, 


And drink, and drink, and drink again, 
For drinking fires the foul. 

But foon, too toon, with one accor] they reel, 

Each on his feat begins to nod, 
All conquering Bacchus’ power they feel, 

And pvur libations to the jolly god, 
Atiength, with dinner and with wine opprefs’d, 
Down in the chairs they fink, and give themfelves to ref, 


— 


. ODE ON CAPRICE, 

O rrsprinc of pride and lawlefs 
pow’r, 

Whom folly, in an evil hour, 
The gifts of fortune to deteat, 
Brought forth, the torment cf the great! 
Caprice! go vent thy little rage 
On Vice, Deformity, or Age ! 
There tyrarnize with boundlefs fway, 
Nor Youth and Beauty make thy prey. 
With thofe bright eyes, that blooming 


ce, 
That ire and air, and winning grace, 
With all that Wit and Tafte impart, 
To hold in captive chains the heart; 
Yet, Laura, with what fatal hafte 
Your fleeting moments run to watte ! 
Your fpring of life, alas! is o’er, 
That joyous age that comes no more ! 
You captives make—yet not a fwain 
But foon, difgufted, breaks his chain; 
Caprice thofe brilliant eyes dilarms, 
An antidote to all your charms ; 
Fraught with the powers to fave or kill, 
You Lovers gain, to treat them ill: 
To-day you fmile, tomorrow frown ; 
You raiie our hopes, then fpurn them 

down : 
Now fpread, and now contract your fail 
As Fancy and Caprice prevail. 


Would any wretch embark for tife 

With fuch a fair, fantattic wife 2 

No—rather let me ftem the tide, 

Without a helm my bark to guide, 

The {port of waves and varying winds, 

Than truft tofuch capricious minds, 

Where Whim and Paflion hold the reia, 

And flighted reafon pleads in vain. 

Thongh fortune on our profpects {imiles, 

Caprice our faireft hopes beguiles ; 

Though bleit with friends, with yeuth 

and health, 

And ail the gay parade of wealth— 

With equipage, a manfion fair, 

With turrets glitt’ring high in air; 

Qur lawns extend, our waving woods 

Inverted nod from filver floods ; 

With ev’ry earthly means of blifs, 

Our reads to happinefs we mifs. 

Capricious Fancy’s daezling light 

Mifleads us like a dancing {prite ; 

Thro’ woods and wilds we vagrantroam, 

And never reach our deitin’d home. 

Nature decks out a various featt, 

To humour each faftidious guett ; 

But fancy like a wayward child, 

By too indulgent parents fpoild 

Indiguant kens the offer’d treat, 

tho’ urg’d by hunger, feorns to eat ; 

Turns from Mama with angry eye, 

And frets and pouts, it knows net why 
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But had my garb, defencelefs, met the rain, 
And in my chamber been hung up to dry, 
I then behov’ed me naked to remain, 
For not a fingle fubftitute had I. 














































With thee, companiens ef my claffic hours, 
Through alithe wilds of Latin lore I ftray’d ¢ 

With thee admir’d the Greek’s poetic pew’rs, 
And all the dogma’s of the fchool’s furvey’d ; 


And with thee, though lefs frequent and lefs kind, 
_ (For long acquaintance had impair’d defire), 
J joy’d totrace the fabric of the mind, 

And all creation’s wonders to admire, 


t Though now thy fervice cannot me avail, 
Iam notvrant, no unfeeling lord, 
Who fpurns his flaves when health and vigour fail, 
Nor to their age will futenance afford. 


My humble roof fhall prove to thee a home, 
Where, in fecure retirement, thou may’ft reft, 
Nor like a vagran! be compell'’d to roam, 
Some ether claflic hero to invett, 
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Opt ON A COLLEGE FEAST DAY. 
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Hark: heard ye not yon footlteps dread, 
That fhook the hall with thund’ring tread ? 
With eager hatte 
The Fellows pals’d, A 
Each intest on direful work, 
High lifts his mighty blade, and points his deadly fork. 
But hark! the portals found, and pacing forth, 
With Reps alas! too flow, 
The College Gips of high illuftrious worth, 
With all the difhes in long order go; 
In the midft a form divine 
Appears the fam’d firloin ; 
And foen with plums and glory crown’d, 
A mighty pudding theds its fweets around, 
Heard ye the din of dinner bray ? 
Knife to fork and fork to knife ; 
Unnumber’d heroes in the glorious ftrife, 
Through fith, flefh, pies, and puddings, cut their deftin’d way. 
See beneath the mighty blade, 
Gor’d with many a ghaftly wound, 
Low the fam’d firloin is laid, 
And finks in many a guiph profound, 
Arife, arife, ye fons of glory, 
Pies and puddings ftand before ye; 
See the ghofts of hungry bellies 
Point at yonder ftand of jellies; 
While fuch dainties are befide ye, 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


Baltimore, April 8. 

Extra@of a letier from Frederickfburgh 
to a gentleman in this city, dated 
April 4. 

** A moft tremendous fire broke out 
lat night in this place, about eight 
o’clock, nearly oppofite the poft-ofhce, 
which in a few hours turned out of their 
dwellings upwards of 15 families, It 
prefented a fcene of awtelnels, which 
I have never teen exceeded any where. 
The wind ftrongly from the wett, {pread 
the flaines to the oppofite fide ot the 
fAEEt, burnt the pott-otfice, both printing 
offices, total faid this morning to be 
thirty houfes.’’ 

George-Town, April 5. We are af- 
fured, that gouging, cropping, nofe- 
bvting, &c. are ftill practifed in fome 
of the Southern States. A gentleman 
Jately mentioned, that he himfelf fome 
years ago faw #perfon who had joft part 
©: one ef his cars-while a€t:ng as a clerk 
ata contefed ciection, On fome flight 
diipute, a ruaftian voter advanced to- 
wards him with a knite, and he foon 
faw a bleeding flice of his ear on a table 
before him, 

About four years ago, at a court in 
Teaneifee, a terocieus beaft in human 
furm, bit off the end of a man’s nofe. 
The fufferer clapping his hand to his 
mutilated nofe, exciaimed, ** You have 
done for me now,’’ 

it is aflerted, that gouged-out eyes 
and bit off ears are itili fometimes the 
odious fpectacie after cock-fights, in 
feme paris of Virginia, 

Honour, humanity and civilization 
biuth, recoil, and fhudder with indig- 
nant deteftation, at fucn ferocious bru- 
tality. 

Extra@t of an authentic letter from the 
camp at Quaker Town, dated 8th 
April, 1799. 

** We are now keretwo days, and fhall 
proceed immediately to Miller’s Town ; 
when we reach that plage, 1 expedt to 
be permitted toreturn home. We have 
been fuccefsful fince we fet out, and 
fail have a drove of rafcals fufficient to 
hil a jail; we have already taken 31 of 
them, 15 of which there is fufficient 
proof to convict of high treafon; the 
others 6f mifdemeanor. Some of them are 
frightened almoft to death; the fear they 


are in is punifkment enough almeft forthe 
greateft ofthe offenders. By to-morrow 
night we fhall have about 50 mere bad 
fellows ; the imall fry are admitted to 


bail. The main guard is pretty well 
fiiled. 

Arrefted for Treafcr. JYehn Fries, 
John tverhard, jacob Huber, John 


Huber, Frederick Hainey, Chriftopher 
Secks, John Kiein, fen. John Klein, 
jun. Daniel Kleine, Ab. Braith, Jacob 
Kiciae, fohn Getman, George Getman, 
Vim. Getman, Daniel Weidner 

lor Mifdemeancr. Abm. Somfel, 
Peter Humberg, Abraham Strong, Peter 
Meidrick, Jacob Huber, Henry Huber,: 
Michael Breich, Abm, Heidrich, Henry 
Mumbower, Peter Hager, Peter Gable, 
Jacob Gable, Dan, Gable. 

Held as Witneffes. 
William Thomas. 

‘« Some of the above perfons came in 
and furrendered themfelves by way of 
making peace, which faved the troops 
the trouble of going for them, aad may 
fave their lives, as they expect, by it.’? 


Defeription of the Standard of the firft 
troop of Volunteer Cavairy, commaxded 
Ey Capt. M’ Kean. 

The genius of America feated on a 
Rock, prefenting a ftandard to a horfe- 
man in the uniform ef the troop, 
pointing with her right hand to the arms 
of the United States, emblematical of 
the Confiitation—Metto, Defend your 
government. The painting is hand- 
fomely executed by Mr. Gallagher of 


this city. se 4 
MARRIAGES. 


Mr. Themes Hafkins, merchant, of 
this city, te Milfs Eliza Richards, 
daughter of William Richards, Efq. of 
Balto lren-works, WN. ]. 

Mr. Aguilla Ridgway, of this city, 
to Mifs Martha Lippincott, of that vi- 
cinity. 

Mr. Clayton Earl, merchant, of this 
city, to Mils Sa//y He/mes, of Monmouth 
ceunty, N. J. at 

Mr. Benjamin Pippitt, to Mifs Nancy 
Smith, of Mount Holly, Burlington 
ceunty, N, J. 





—— 


DEATH. 
Mr, Peter Smith, of this city. 


George Mitchell, ’ 
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